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WILLIAM TELL AND THE APPLE. 

In 1* S. iii. 187, a correspondent, G. N. R., 
asks for the true origin of the William Tell 
apple story, which he finds told (1) of Egil, 
the father of the famous smith Wayland ; 
(2) by Saxo Grammaticus, of Toko, who 
killed Harold ; (3) by Reginald Scot, of a soldier 
named Punher, who shot at a penny on his 
son’s head ; and (4) in the ballad of Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslie. 
No reply has been given as to the “ true origin” 
of the Tell legend, because it is not, and probably 
never will be, known! In 4% §. x. 285, there is an 
interesting note, headed ‘ William Tell a Scots- 
man,’ in which the writer, after giving outlines of 
the versions cited by Mr. Baring-Gould in his 
‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ adduces a 
Scotch variant of the story, where the hero is a 
MacLeod and a native of Braemar. It has not, I 
think, been hitherto noted that a somewhat similar 
incident is related of Kurroglt (i.¢., the son of the 
blind, so called because his father had been blinded 
by his prince), the famous Perso-Turkish bandit- 
poet, who flourished in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, and whose exploits and im- 
provisations are as well known to the people of 
Northern Persia as are the songs of Burns to the 
peasantry of Scotland. The story occurs in Dr. 


Chodzko’s ‘ Popular Poetry of Persia,’ printed for 
the Oriental Translation Fund, 1842, p. 88 :— 


*«In the province of Nakhchewan there lived a youth 
renowned for his uncommon courage; his name was 
Demurchy-Oglou (the son of a blacksmith). Passing one 
day through the town bazaar, he stopped to listen to the 
conversation of two Turks, who were extolling the liber- 
ality with which Kurroglou used to reward every brave 
man that entered his service. He said to himself, ‘ My 
heart is bursting for want of action in this town. I must 
go and serve that warrior, who knows the value of men.’ 
He then got up, saddled bis horse, and putting on his 
armour, rode towards Chamly-bill.* Kurroglou at 
that time was hunting with the whole of his band. He 
looked before him, and thinking that he saw a gazelle, or 
some other game, put his horse to the gallop in the 
direction of an object which appeared like a dark spot at 
a distance, It was Demurchy-Oglou. ‘ Who art thou, 
young man, and whence dost thou come?’ ‘I go to 
Chamly-bill. I have heard that Kurroglou, who lives 
there, is a liberal master, and knows the value of men, 
I desire to serve under him.’ Kurroglou said in his 
heart, ‘ Fine lad this!’ He then gave him his reply: 
‘My soul! I am Kurroglou. Thou hast heard I was 
liberal and always ready to give bread away; but thou 
must also know that I only give it to the brave—the 
cowards get nothing from me.’ 

“ By that time Kurroglou’s cavalry had joined him, 
and he then said, ‘My children—my souls ! here have I 
hunted down my game,’ Saying these words, he took an 
apple from his pocket and a ring from his finger. He 
fixed the ring into the apple, and said to Demurchy- 
Oglou, ‘ Sit down in the Persian mode.’t Then, turning 
to his servants, he ordered them to take off the cap from 
the head of the new comer. He then placed the apple 
on the bare head of the latter, and rode aside. He bent 
his bow and continued to pass one arrow after the other 
through the ring. Out of the sixty arrows that were 
shot not one went astray. Kurroglou was glad to see 
that Demurchy-Oglou did not even once wince or change 
his countenance, He said, ‘My souls!—my children! 
whoever loves me let him contribute towards Demurchy- 
Oglou’s dress and saddle.” In an instant the stranger 
found himself rich, so many things were given him, 
Kurroglou said, ‘ It is not often that one can get into his 
service a youth like him,’” 

The exploits ascribed to the Scandinavian, 
Swiss, and Scotch heroes are thus completely 
eclipsed by the marvellous (if true!) feat of the 
Persian bandit-chief, in shooting sixty arrows 
through a finger-ring stuck in an apple placed on 
the head of a candidate for admission into his band 
of 777; but, setting aside the number of arrows 
successfully shot, we may well suppose that Kurro- 
glti’s nerves would not be in the least agitated in 
his performance, since the candidate was no son of 
his! That some such test of courage was often 
practised among semi-civilized peoples who held 
expert archery in the highest esteem is very pro- 


* Dr. Chodzko says that the ruins of the fort of 
Chamly-bill, built by Kurrogli (his proper name was 
Rishan, that of his father Mirza-Serraf), are pointed out 
to the present day in the delightful valley of Salmas, a 
district in the province of Aderbaijan. 

+ Literally, says Dr. Chodzko, “ sit down on your four 
knees,” because the Persians in their manner of sitting 
imitate the camel lying on his four iegs. 
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bable ; and while the legends told of Toko, 

Tell, and others cannot be credited, were 

doubtless derived from an actual occurrence of the 

same kind in some Eastern land “time out of 

mind.” W. A, Crovustor. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


LINKS WITH THE ’46. 
(Continued from p. 185.) 

It needs not a very old inhabitant of Brampton 
to remember the man whose story I have next to tell. 
I repeat it as told to me by the late Mr. Robert 
Campbell, locksmith, of Brampton, whodiedin 1881, 
aged eighty-three. He said that his father, also 
named Ro rt, a native of Argyllshire, when but 
a lad, joined Prince Charlie’s army in Scotland, 
accompanied it to Brampton and Carlisle, but left 
it at Penrith ; then went and lived several years 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; was there pressed into the 
Marines ; was present at the taking of Quebec 
(1759) ; lived afterwards a short time at Annan ; 
and then took up his abode at Brampton, where, 
as stated in the parish register, he married one 

t Thompson in 1791, and died in 1839, 
at the alleged age of 108. That Robert Camp- 
bell the younger told this story exactly as he had 
it from his father no one who knew him will doubt, 
for he was a very staid, sober-minded, and truthful 
man. Nor, apart from the question of his father’s 
age is there anything improbable in the story it- 

, for it is certain that boys of fourteen did cross 
the Border with the prince (Ewald’s ‘Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart,’ vol. i. p. 276) ; but Robert Camp- 
bell the elder’s reputed age I was never able to 
verify, as his son could not tell me to what parish 
in Argyllshire to apply for his baptismal register. 

Brampton parish register, by the way, in 1745, 
has the following entry :— 

“ Nov. 13, John, son of Archibald Henderson of Argyll- 

shire, baptized,” 
Mr. Archibald Henderson, a stranger in Brampton, 
as shown by his description in the register, may or 
may not have been there on the prince’s business. 
Anyhow the baptism of a Highlander’s son in 
Brampton Church during the occupation of the 
town by the Highland army is, to say the least, a 
curious coincidence. 

We learn from this entry that the vicar of 
Brampton, Mr. John Thomas, father of Dr. 
Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, had not thought it 

to leave the town because of the presence 

of the invading army. Of course not! it may be 

said. Well, but the records of Brampton Pres- 

Oburch in 1745 contain this memoran- 
um :— 

“ November 10 and 17. No sermon; the Mint being out 
of ye town because ye rebels were in it.” 

The minister seems to have been rather in a burry 
to get out of the town, for on the first of those two 


Sundays (November 10) High- 
landers could have arrived. I do not thin + Sa. 
cessor, Mr. Israel Bennett, would have been out of 
the town at such a time, for Mr. Bennett, who was 
then in Carlisle, where he was one of those who 
protested against the conduct of the militia in de- 
manding the surrender of the city, was, with 
others, commended by Chancellor Waugh as 
having behaved “with coolness and resolution” 
(Mounsey’s ‘ Carlisle in 1745,’ p. 52). 

But, though the vicar did not leave the town, 
there may yet have been “no sermon” or service 
of any kind in the parish church, at all events on 
November 17, for there was the difficulty about 
praying for King George. The Chancellor, writing 
about what happened that day at Carlisle, says :— 

“ After the Rebels got possession I was detained in 
town till near night on Sunday the 17' to try me 
whether I would allow prayers to be read in the 
churches without mentioning the King” (/b. p. 56), 
This, he says, he “absolutely refused,” though 
he had “two messages from the Pretender’s son, 
and one from the Duke of Perth, for that purpose,” 
The prince, however, though he may have sent 
similar message to the vicar of Brampton, would 
bear him no malice even if he did pray for King 
George, for when urged in Edinburgh to punish 
Mr. "WeVicar, minister of the West Church, for 
not only praying for King George, but for stoutly 
asserting his right to the throne, he replied that 
“*the man was an honest fool, and he would not 
have him disturbed.” Most persons will probably 
say, with Sir Walter Scott, that they ‘‘do not 
know whether it was out of gratitude for this 
immunity” that Mr. MeVicar on the following 
Sunday, after praying, as usual, for King George, 
continued, “As to this young person who has 
come among us seeking an earthly crown, do Thou, 
in Thy great mercy, grant him an heavenly one” 
(‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ ch. Ixxix.). Ww. 

(To be continued.) 


Bisnor Percy on tue Customs or May Dar. 
—The annexed account of May ey, 7 Dr. Percy, 
is transcribed from the original MS., now in my 
possession :— 

“ May day is celebrated in Shropshire by great 
branches of the birch-tree before every door, having 

ies of flowers and garlands tied to the said branches. 

he milk-maids there (as in London) dress up their milk- 
pails with garlands and silver plate, and go from house 
to house gathering money. This of the birch-boughs 
and milk-pails is chiefly in the market towns, In the 
country villages they have may-poles adorned with gar- 
lands, round which the young men and maidens dance. 
But for other particulars | must refer to Mr. Price. 

‘In Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, &c., the young 
people get up in the morning early and go a maying, 
that is, they go and get branches of flowering hawthorn, 
which the young men then stick in their bats and the 
he their bosoms and the carters in their horses’ 
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“Tt is also a custom in Northamptonshire for the young 
fellows early on May morning to get a large bunch, or 
rather tree, of flowering hawthorn, and to stick it in the 
ground before the door of the handsomest girl in the 
village—if possible, before she or any of her family are 
stirring ; and as the young fellows are not always agreed 
which is the handsomest girl, but each prefers his own 
favourite, this often produces warm contests in the 
genuine spirit of knight-errantry, and the misses them- 
selves sometimes interpose and pull caps upon the 
occasion. 

“The flower of hawthorn or quickset is in these 
counties called peculiarly May, or the may-flower, In 
Shropshire they get all sorts of wild flowers to strew 
before their doors under the bireh-boughs, and these 
flowers are indiscriminately called May, or may-flowers. 

“In the University of Oxford it is an established 
custom for all the choristers, singing men, and chaplains 
belonging to St. Mary Magdalene College to assemble 
at 6o'clock on the top of their tower steeple (which is 
very lofty) and there sing an anthem. It was an 
establishment by their founder, before the Reformation, 
for them then and there to assemble to sing a Requiem 
to the souls of the departed and in honour of St. Philip 
and St. Jacob. 

“If I mistake not, the same day the University 
assembles to hear a sermon, which ought always to be 
preached by one of the Fellows of Magdalene College, 
out of a stone pulpit in the outer court of the said 
college, in the open air; the court being all adorned 
with boughs. 

“(Upon second thoughts I am not quite sure whether 
this ceremony is upon May Day or St. John Baptist’s 
Day, in commemoration of his preaching in the wilderness, 
Of late years I fear it has been customary for them to 
adjourn the said sermon into the chapel. But I remember 
it preached in my time in the open court. ] 

“In London it is well known how May day is cele- 
brated by the milk-maids dancing before their milk-pails 
finely adorned with plate, garlands, ribbons, &c. But 
there is another custom which I fancy is quite peculiar 
to the metropolis, viz., of all the chimney-sweepers’ boys 
being dressed out with tye-wiggs, their black coats laced 
with gilt paper, their faces whited with chalk, and 
dancing to the tune of their brushes and scrapers. Mrs. 
Montagu has since given a dinner to all the chimney- 
sweepers on this day.” 


34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Daniet 


M.P.s 1x 1563-67.—In the second 
Parliament of Elizabeth, which met on Jan. 11, 
1562/3, and was dissolved on Jan. 2, 1566/7, 
the four members returned for the City were 
Alderman Sir William Chester ; Ralph Cholmeley, 
Recorder of London ; Lawrence Withers, salter ; 
and John Marshe, mercer. I know nothing of the 
last two. Sir William Chester had been Lord 
Mayor in 1560, and was, I believe, Alderman of 

bourne Ward. He was ancestor of the Chesters 

of Chicheley, extinct baronets. Ralph Cholmeley, 
the Recorder, died on April 25, 1563. No record 
exists of the issuing of a writ to fill, up his vacant 
seat in Parliament ; but in the later lists of this 
t preserved at the Crown Office, in his 

place + the name of “ Richard Ousley, Re- 
corder of London,” who, no doubt, was elected in 
his stead. I am somewhat mystified as to this last. 


There certainly was no Recorder of London of that 
name, the successor of Cholmeley in the office 
being Richard Onslow, who held the post until his 
appointment as Solicitor General, and to the 
Speaker’s chair in 1566. In all probability he is 
the person intended by ‘“‘ Richard Ousley”; but 
inasmuch as he was elected and sat for Steyning at 
the beginning of the Parliament, he must have 
vacated that seat—of which there appears no proof 
—to become member for the City. The difficulty 
is increased by the further fact that on Oct. 3, 1566, 
@ pew writ was ordered for London “ in the place 
of Thomas Bromley, who elected to serve for Guild- 
ford.” Now Mr. Bromley (afterwards the well- 
known Chancellor, Sir Thomas Bromley) had been 
elected for Guildford at the commencement of the 
Parliament, and this writ is the only evidence of 
his return for London. He was a likely person for 
the position for a City member, having succeeded 
Onslow as Recorder in the pervious June. But it is 
difficult to see how he could have been returned for 
the metropolis without first vacating the seat he 
already held. In whose place he was elected is not 
clear ; certainly not in that of Onslow, who sat till 
the close of the Parliament. He must, therefore, 
have succeeded either Chester, Withers, or Marshe. 
The response to the writ of Oct. 3, 1566, has, so 
far, not been known. I am glad to be able to 
supply the hiatus. There is little doubt but that 
the new member returned was Alderman Sir John 
White, Knt. (Lord Mayor in 1563). In D’ Ewes’s 
Journal we find him sitting in Parliament towards 
the close of 1566, and as unquestionably he was 
returned for the City in the Parliament following, 
we may hold it fairly proved that he occupied the 
same seat for a few weeks prior to the dissolution 
in January, 1567. It may be mentioned that 
there was a “‘ Richard Ousley” living at the time 
—ancestor of the present Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, 
Bart.—but he was never Recorder of London, and 
being located in Northamptonshire, is hardly 
likely to have been M.P. for the City. 
. D. Pink. 


Dustis to Lonpon 1x 1770.—The Catholic 
Times, July 29, says :— 


“A correspondent sends us the following interesting 
extract from a letter in his possession, dated May 22, 
1770, in which the writer gives directions to the young 
gentleman to whom it was addressed as to how he 
should perform the journey from Dublin to London :— 
* The way I would have you come, would be to take your 
passage in some good vessel for Parkgate, which will 
cost you half a guinea I sup , besides your provisions, 
But you hardly eat much. if it is late when you arrive at 
Parkgate lye there, and in the morning joyn somebody 
in a Chaise for Chester, or for want of a ———> 
ride it, as there will no doubt be company from the ship 
going along with hee A horse will cost you half acrown, 
or the hire of a Chaise 7s. 6d, or 8s. At Chester secure 


a place in the Machine for London, where I shall be 
glad to see you, and there is no doubt (with God's assist- 
ance) you will do better than bystaying athome,’ What 
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the ‘ Machine for London’ meant is not very clear. It 

could scarcely have been the mail coach, as these con- 

Yeyances were not known, we think, before 1780 or 1785.” 
Corrie Secunpvs. 


Derrvation or Hucvenor.—The origin and 
derivation of this word are obscure. It may, there- 
fore, be well to transfer the following passage to 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ In doing so I am bound 
to say that, though plausible, I do not think that it 
is true:— 

“The Rue Porte Hugon (Tours) has a still more 
celebrated reputation, inasmuch as it records the name 
which served to designate the victims themselves, The 
Protestants, who were accustomed to meet secretly, and, 
crossing the ramparts at night, to repair to their place of 
rendezvous, were occasionally seen by the timid country 
people, or the superstitious sentinels, who took each 
dusky and flitting form, as it glided by him in the dim 
light, for the spectre of le Roy Hugon, known from time 
immemorial to haunt the ancient walls of Tours. From 
this circumstance the name Hugonot was bestowed on 
them ; or, as others say, because, all sorts of wickedness 
and evil being attributed to this Roi Lutin, the enemies 
of the Roman Catholic religion were looked upon as his 
fitting children, worthy to bear his name,’’—Louisa 
Stuart Costello, ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines,’ 1840, vol ii. p. 66. 

Anon. 


A or Fevpatisu.—The following is 
taken from the Guernsey Star, April 26, 1887:— 

“A curious case was brought forward at the Royal 
Court on Saturday last by the Prévot of the Manor of 
Blanchelande. The action was to enforce payment of 
an annual Chef rente of 4 qrs. 0 dis, 0¢ denerel, one- 
half and three-sixteenths of a fifth of a denerel of 
wheat; one fowl, one-half and one-sixth of a fowl, 
also one-fortieth and one four hundred and eightieth 
part of a fowl; twenty-eight eggs, and three-fourths 
and one-eighth of an egg ; the whole for the year 1886, 
and fivepence, being the usual fine for nonpayment. 

“The whole, according to a calculation produced in 
court, amounts to 3/. 2s, 94d, as under :— 
£2 16 6 


0 38 4 
0 2 4 
24 
v 05 


3 2 
Judgment was given for the plaintiffs by default,” 


The denerel is the one-sixth of a bushel. 
Y. S. M. 


A Symwpatuetic Core ror Toornacue.—It is 
related in Julius Stinde’s ‘ Die Familie Buchholz,’ 
a work which has just been acceptably translated 
into English by L. Dora Schmitz, that when Herr 
Buchholz was afflicted with toothache his wife was 
told by the Aufwaschfrau, or charwoman, whom 
she employed,'“ dass sie ein ausgezeichnetes Sym- 

hiemittel wiisste, das schon so sebr vielen 
uten geholfen habe” (p. 28). Writes Frau 
Buchholz :— 


for sympathy is, at all events, 


pooh-poohed the idea of old Grunert’s remedy, but I per. 
suaded him to try it, as sympathy could surely do him no 
harm, He at last consented to let her try her hand, 
Grunert knew that we bad an elder tree in the garden 
that would suit her purpose, so she went out quietly and 
cut a small piece off one of the branches. On returning 
she poked this bit of wood round and round in Carl's de- 
cayed tooth till it bled. All this was done without a 
word being spoken. Then she went out again to the 
tree and tied the bit of wood with a linen thread on to 
the place from which she had cut it, and then came in 
and asked if the pain had gone. ‘Is that what you 
expected?’ exclaimed Carl, annoyed, ‘My tooth aches 
much worse since you worried it with that bit of 
wood.’ But Grunert merely said, ‘Just let him wait 
till the wood bas grown on to the tree again; the pain 
will vanish ina moment.’ After wishing that he might 
very soon be better, she went away home. Carl 
grumbled dreadfully about her nonsense, especially as 
the toothache had become more violent since the s 

thetic remedy had been applied.”"—'The Buchholz 

amily,’ Schmitz’s translation, p. 33. 

Sr. Swirar. 


‘Hupipras, Parr I., Epirions or 1663.— 
The number of these is certainly considerable. 
Lowndes mentions three; your correspondent Cot. 
Pripeavux (7™ §. iii. 446) appears to have dis- 
covered a fourth, existing in two states ; and to 
these may be added an edition in duodecimo, which 
is also found in two states. It consists of two pre- 
liminary leaves (on the verso of the former of 
which appears the “ imprimatur,” the recto of the 
latter forming the title-page) and 128 pages of letter- 
press. Both “imprimatur” and title-page are in 
type and ornaments identical with those of Mar- 
riot’s smaller 8vo. edition (which I will call D). With 
regard to Marriot’s four issues I have come to the 
following conclusions :— 

1, That his larger 8vo. (C) was the first issued, 
for in canto i. 1. 742 (I follow the numeration of 
Gray’s edition of 1744), C alone reads “ Nero 
effect ” (corrected in the errata to “ Nare olfact ”), 
an error, in my opinion, much more likely to have 
arisen from misreading the original MS. than other- 
wise. Apropos of these errata, my copy of C con- 
tains the following, “P.79, 1. 11, for whet read 
whets,” but at p. 79 I find “ whets” printed. 
Query whether there were two states of C? 

2. That D was the last issued, for in canto i. 
1, 145, C and both the 12mo, issues (E and F) have 
He'd tell where Entity and Quiddity, 

altered in D to— 
He'd tell where Ens and Quiddity, 
to the manifest improvement of the metre. 

3. That D was printed from (©, and not from E 
or F, for (i.) where the spelling in C differs from 
that in E and F, D generally follows ©, «. g., ter- 
minations spelt -esse in E and F usually appear in 
B and C as -ess ; (ii.) in canto iii. ll. 225, 227, D 
follows C in reading “authors...... his bones,” while 
E and F, more grammatically, read “ author”; the 
—_ edition corrects them all and gives “‘authors 
eir. 
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4. That of E and F one was undoubtedly 
printed from the other, the two books, in fact, 
ing to be identical but for the correction in 
one of a certain number of typographical 
errors which occur in the other. They both con- 
tain a very curious mistake in the division of 
IL 1235-6 of canto iii., which in C and D run :-— 
And manners; can pronounce a saint 
Idolatrous, or ignorant, 
bat appear in E and F divided thus :— 
And manners ; can pronounce 
A saint Idolatrous or ignorant. 

Inotice that the date of the “ imprimatur” in C is 
given “ Novemb. 11” (as in the issues cited 7 S, 
iii. 446). In D, E, and F it is “ Nov. 11.” 

F. W. D. 


Tue Pitot Fish anp SHarx.—This notelet bas 
been written because I know not that the fact 
herein narrated is generally known, or even ac- 
credited, and because the only parallel account 
known to me—a very excellent one in Couch’s 
‘British Fishes’—is told at second or third hand. 
Traversing in my elder boyhood southern tropical 
waters, on a fine day, with a gentle breeze and 
only a slightly ruffled sea, the cry was raised “‘ A 
shark! A shark!” There he was, about two or 
three yards astern, keeping even pace with the 
vessel—I write of the days of sailing ships—while 
piaying in a small circle, under and close to his 
right shoulder, were some half-dozen nimble little 
fishes, pronounced at once by the captain and 
others to be pilot fish, and certainly as unlike any 
description of shark yet seen as they could well be. 
A large piece of salt pork was, as soon as possible, 
let down by a rope till nearly on a level with his 
nose. He, however, seemed to take no notice of 
it; but after a while a couple or so of these pilot 
fish swam up to and about it, and then returned, 
bat, so far as I and others could judge, made no 
communication to the shark by contact or other- 
wise. After, however, a few moments’ apparently 
continued indifference, he sailed slowly towards 
the pork, bent his body backward so that his 
mouth was nearly perpendicular, and caught at 
the bait. The hook caught him, and with a joyful 
“Yo, heave ho,” he was hauled on deck. A few 
strokes of the axe severed his head, and his body, 
as soon as safety would permit, was slit up and 
examined for prizes. Finally, his length, being 
measured, turned out to be some twenty or twenty- 
two feet. Attention being then diverted to the 
pilot fish, they were seen swimming about in a 
perplexed and troubled state of mind, and so 
continued. Next morning they were not to be 
seen. I may add that no sailor that I have 
a in my various voyages has ever seen 

fish by themselves, and, on the other hand, 
though I have seen at least four or five other large 
I never again saw one so accompanied. 


As possibly not an uninteresting pendant to the 
above, I may say that on opening a ground shark 
of some three or four feet, canght near the Cape of 
Good Hope, there was found in its womb seven 
young but perfectly formed sharks. When cut 
out and thrown into a bucket of water they swam 
about as though accustomed to the exercise, and 
one snapped viciously at a bit of stick with which 
his nose had been touched, as though he had been 
taught it, and had learnt his lesson perfectly. 
Br. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.”—No apology, I think, 
can be needful for sending the following extract 
from the Globe of Sept. 2, 1887, to the Editor of 
‘N. & Q,,’ in the hope that he will preserve it for 
the use of English scholars :— 

“In reply to a question whether his celebrated hymn 
* Lead, kindly light,’ consisted originally and authentic- 
ally of three or four verses, Cardinal Newman writes 
from the Oratory, Birmingham, that it consisted of 
three, not of four, stanzas, and that the fourth, pub- 
lished in some hymn books, is by another pen.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Census or tHe Orry or Rome.—The follo 
census of the city of Rome in 1699 is from the 
division of the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. The whole volume is in Italian, and 
contains, among other matter, an account of the 
Pontifical revenue and expenditure, besides other 
interesting documents. It can easily be found in 
the index to the printed catalogue. 

Lista dell’ anime habitanti in Roma nell A° 1699. 

Parochiali... ose ‘ 


Case o famiglie 
Vescovi... 
Preti eos 
Frati & religiosi ... 
Monache ... = 
Collegiati & scolari 


Puoveri & ospedati ess 
Cortegiani de Signori Cardinali 

Maschi d’ ogn’ etd we ‘ 
Carcerati ... 

Femine d’ ogn’ eta 

Atti alla communione 

Non atti 

Communicati 

Non communicati . 

Mori ite ove 
Bizzoche ... ove 
Meretrici ... 532 


Tutti insieme 135,089 
The total is derived from the addition of numbers 


ten and twelve in the above list. 
James E. Toorotp Rocers, 


Error concerninc Mary, Queey or Scors. 
—The late Col. Chester was one of the most 
accurate of men. So far as my observation has 
extended I have never found any writer in the 
English language whom it was so absolutely safe 
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to trust, yet in his ‘Registers of Westminster 
Abbey’ he fell into a strange error with regard to 
the first resting-place of the relics of Scotland’s 
holiest and purest martyr. In a note concerning 
Prince Henry, who was buried in Westminster 
Abbey Dec. 8, 1612, the colonel says, “He died 
at Saint James’s Palace, and was buried under the 
monument of his grandmother, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, whose remains had been brought from Scot- 
land the previous month” (p. 110). When I 
pointed out the mistake to my friend he was much 
annoyed by it, and said he should correct it in a 
subsequent publication. How the error came about 
he did not know. Of course he was as well ac- 
quainted with the murder of Fotheringhay and the 
burial at Peterborough as any one of your readers. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Batioonine.—The Globe of August 13 contains 
an account of a ballooning ascent in Paris, made 
by way of testing the highest altitude at which 
animal life can be maintained. A propos of such 
experiments, it may not be amiss to quote the fol- 
lowing lines from the twelfth book of Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost,’ as showing the exactness with 
which a poet can write on scientific subjects :— 

Wretched man, what food 
Will he convey up thither, to sustain 
Himself and his rash army, where thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread ? 
The parties reached an altitude of 7,000 métres, if 
the newspaper accounts are correct. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Parish Cuurcn pepicaTep To Sr. 
Mary or Ecypr.—Kirk Smeaton Church, near 
Pontefract, is dedicated to this converted and 
canonized sinner. It is said to be the only parish 
o— in England so dedicated. L. L. K. 

ull, 


A Fact my 1887.— 

Housekeeper (to housemaid).—“ Your mistress 
says that her bed last night was hard and full of 
~~ I am afraid you did not turn it yesterday.” 

ousemaid.—“ Oh no, Ma’am! Yesterday was 
Friday. I could not turn a bed on a Friday: it 
would turn the luck.” HErMENTRUDE. 

[There is an old superstition against turning a bed on 
Sunday. 


Tuomas Cuatoner, M.P. ror Wican (1545- 
1547).—As Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Notes have departed this life without lawful issue, 
but leaving their parent, ‘ N. & Q.,’ them surviv- 
ing, it seems clear that that parent is entitled to 
the suggestion, for Mr. W. D. Pink’s consideration 
(see Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, 
i, 71), that the Thomas Chalanour as to whom he 


desires information was probably Thomas Chaloner, 
of St. Bees (born 1521, died 1565), some account 
of whom, by Mr. William Jackson, F.S.A., will be 
found in Part VI. of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Literary and 
Scientific Association, pp. 48-63. Q. V. 


Historic I. was decapi- 
tated Jan. 30, 1649 ; Louis XVI. was decapitated 
Jan, 21, 1793. The number of letters in Charles I, 
and Louis XVI. is in both 8; the sum of the 
dates 1649 and 1793 is in both cases 20; the sum 
of the day 30 and 21 is in both cases 3; the month 
in both cases is January. Both were Christian 
kings ; both were tried ; and both decapitated by 
judicial sentence. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Dickensiana.—The Post Office Directory for 
1837, has the following entry, “ George Lamerte, 
Blacking Manufacturer, 100, London Wall,” I 
have not the book by me, but from certain notes I 
fancy Forster estimates the date of Robert Warren’s 
purchase of this business as a earlier, 

. J. 8. 


Evrorpgean Museum: Nationat 
I have a ticket for this, signed J. Wilson, manager, 
and available until April 2,1797. It is described :— 


“E.M., 1797, King St., St. James’s Square. Five 
Thousand of the principal Nobility and Gentry are 
Subscribers to the above National Gallery, which is now 
the first Picture Market in Europe, being patronised and 
supported by all the Amateurs and Fashionable Cogno- 
scenti. Transferable Tickets, which admit a Gentleman 
and Three Ladies daily for One Year, One Guinea, 
Quarterly Tickets for any Gentleman and Three Ladies, 
also transferable, Half a Guinea; and Monthly ditto, 
bod Shillings. Admittance to Non-Subscribers, One 


Hype Cuarke, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family pth of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cuarts.—This is a Scottish word, derived from 
the Scandinavian ; its representative in modern 
English is chops or chaps, which is not much used 
except colloquially, jaws being preferred. Chafis 
itself, however, occurs in Coverdale’s translation of 
the Bible (1535), and my query is as to whether it 
is used in any later English book. As Coverdale 
was a native of Richmondshire, its use in England 
may even then have been restricted to the northern 
counties, and I should like to know whether it is 
used colloquially in any of them now. In Cover- 
dale’s first version of Psalm lviii. 6, we have 
“smyte the chaft bones of the lyons whelpes in 
sonder, O Lorde”; but in his revised version, in- 
corporated into the Great Bible (from which the 
Psalms still used in the Prayer Book are taken), 
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this is turned into “smite the jaw-bones of the 
lions, O Lord.” Now why did Coverdale himself 
alter chaft into jaw? Not from any study of the 
Hebrew original, for it is only a case of substituting 
one English word for another. Perhaps reflection 
and conversation had told him that even then 
chaft was only a provincial north-country word, 
and would not be generally intelligible. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Orores.—I was reminded of this word, con- 
cerning which I imagined I had inquired about 
five years ago, by a question which was asked me 
to-day. When at Amiens in 1882 I noticed 
above one of the entrances to the Palais de Justice, 
“Salle des Orores”; by the side were “Salle des 
Avocats,” “Salle des Avoués.” I have asked 
many French friends, both at Amiens itself and in 
Paris, consulted Littré, and have never had any 
solution to the mystery. 

Epwarp R, Vrvyay. 


Sir Josian Cuitp, Barr.—I shall be glad 
if your readers will tell me the dates of births, 
marriages, and deaths of the brothers and sisters of 
the above famous man. M.A.Oxon. 

127, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead. 


America on Americo.— What is the etymology 
of the name ? James D. Burier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


De. Epwarp Peart, a graduate of Leyden, 
was in practice as a physician at East Butterwick, 
in the Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire, in the 
beginning of this century. He wrote several books 
or pamphlets on professional subjects. Can any of 
your readers communicate their titles ? 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tae Campanite at SaLispury.—We were told 
at the late Archwological Congress at Salisbury 
that the old campanile, which stood near the 
north-west angle of the nave of the cathedral, was 
taken down in 1795 by Wyatt, the architect who 
dealt such terrible destruction to the interior of 
the nave and chancel. But in the Wiltshire 
volume of ‘Cooke’s Topography, which must have 
been published in this century, as it quotes a book 
printed and published in 1800, the campanile is 
mentioned as still standing. What is the truth 
here? Was the order to pull down the campanile 
left unexecuted for six years, or was the book care- 
lessly edited, or, at all events, not ‘‘ brought down 
to date”? Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W 


Kine Arraur as a Ravey.—Can any of your 
Teaders help me to early allusions to the tradition 
about King Arthur and the raven? His soul is 
said in the old romances to have entered a raven. 


In Cornwall the bird is the chough, for which 
reason it is spared (or used to be spared) by the 
people. Where can I find the legend treated of ; 
also of Arthur’s return to reign —_ = 


[The legend is to be found in ‘Don Quixote.’ See 
book ii, c. 5. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1"8, 
viii. 618, 


A Fy Surerstirion.—Did there exist in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
a belief that it was an ill omen for a large fly to 
alight on a person ; and does a similar superstition 
still prevail in parts of France? §FRancesca. 


Squire Feravtas. —“ Who, except Squire 
Feraulas, has ever been able to keep a register 
of all the thoughts, sighs, and exclamations of his 
illustrious master?” (Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ed. 
Bohn, p. 286.) What is the allusion ae — 


De Bonun=Carey.—Was the ancient shield 
of Carey—viz., Gules, a chev. arg. between three 
swans—that of de Bohun? Pileshey Castle, in 
Essex, was the ancient seat of the de Bohuns. 
Sir John Cary, the great-grandfather of the first 
Viscount Falkland, held the castle, and died there 
in 1552. Humphrey de Bohun, who married 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Edward II., held 
sway at Pleshey. -He was slain at Boroughbridge 
in 1322. The de Bohuns obtained their swans as 
Earls of Essex from the de Mandevilles, whom 
they succeeded. The latter were related to Adam 
Fitz-Swanne, or Swayne, of Denmark. The Lovels 
of Karey Castle, in Somerset, did not bear these 
arms, though the Lovels of Tarrant-Merifield, in 
the county of Dorset, bore the three swans arg. on 
a field gules. T. W. Carey. 


“Sotprers’ Burrons,” A FLOWwER-NAME. — 
While in Scarborough in the park a few days ago 
I heard some children call certain flowers by the 
name of “ soldiers’ buttons.” The flowers I do 
not know, but I think they were wild; not 
having seen them, I cannot be sure. Is this a 
name given to flowers of any kind in other parts 
of England, and what flowers are they? Will any 
one assist me so far as he is able ? 

Hersert Harpy. 


Famitry.—Can any of your readers give 
me particulars concerning a family named Eliot, 
whose daughter Ann married a Lawrence Cooke in 
1696? It is certain that the said marriage took 
place when the lady was only fifteen, and it is 
surmised that she was an heiress, her father having 
died when she was two months old. The register 
of the marriage, which took place in Hants, is: 
‘* Lawrence Cooke, of the parish of Warnford, and 
Ann Eliot, of y* par of Swanmer, were married 
February 16, 1696/7.” I cannot find mention of 
the Eliot family in the registers of Swanmore, 
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Wroxford, or Swanmore, Ryde, I. W., or of Stanmer, 
Sussex, or any place of similar name. The infer- 
ence seems to be that the marriage, being a cian- 
destine one, took place when the young bride was 
on a visit to some neighbouring family. 
JAMES 
St. Helen’s House, Abingdon, Berks. 
[Replies to be sent direct. ] 


Barwarp, Crockmaker, Newarx.—I bought 
the other day an old case clock of oak, which has 
an ornamented brass face. On a round sunk shield 
in the usual place is engraved roughly, 

BARNARD 
NEWARK 
1061, 
The clock “| be two hundred years old. I wish to 
koow when W. Baroard began business in Newark 
as a clockmaker, and when he finished. Alsv the 
number of clocks he made. Surely not 1061! That 
would bea work which in those days of band labour 
wou'd not be done in the lifetime of one business 
mao, It seems to me probable that the number 
is intended for 161, or else the maker numbered 
the first clock he made 1001 (as some makers of 
articles do even now), in which case the clock in 
question would be the sixty-first. 
Taos, Ratcuirre. 


Gueavers’ Bett.—I should feel obliged if any 
correspondent could give me information about the 
gleaners’ bell, which is rang in some parishes in 
the morning and evening. What is the origin? 
When was it instituted? Where is it mostly 
rang? I should like one or two poetical quota- 
tions in allusion to it. F, M. ©. 

[See 6t 8, xii. 186.] 


Joun Kiyo, Esqa., M.P. 
Belmore writes of the above, in his interesting 
Memoirs of Fermanagh, 1613- 


“ John King is described in the Parliamentary Return 
as of Haldiman House, Hertford, The ‘ Return of 
Owners of Land’ for Hertfordshire gives no clue as to 
his identity, or that of his family: nor is any King of 
Haldiman House mentioned in it.” 


Can any correspondent give any further informa- 
tion ? Cc. 8. K. 
Corrard, Lisbellaw, 


Ancient Szats.—I should like to be informed 
what are the most trustworthy works on ancient 
British, Welsh, and Irish seals. Has any work 
been published similar to Henry Laing’s ‘ Ancient 
Scottish Seals’? If not, would it not be a valuable 
addition in the interest of pure heraldry ? 

A. D. 

Boston, U.S. 


Sropnotme Hopcsoy.—Somewhere 
towards 1780-1800 lived an officer—a general— 


of the name of Studholme Hodgson. Could any 

reader inform me what became of his Eust Indian 

and English estates and money when he died? If 

they went into Chancery, as is possible, who are 

the heirs; and where might I find any informa- 

tion about him ? Austin Faruey. 
Liverpool. 


“ Kwockine pown Otp Sarum.”—When I was 
a boy I remember reading an epigram on the 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, who was acci- 
dentally upset by some of the dancers at a ball at 
Hatfield House. I think the lines ran thus :— 
That Tory ball at Hatfield House 
Was surely “ harum scarum ”; 
What could reforming Whigs do worse 
Than “ knocking down Old Sarum?” 
The first line, perhaps, is not correctly quoted. But 
I would fain know where the epigram is to be 
seen in print, and who was its witty author, Was 
it Jekyll, or Luttrell, or George Rose, or Tom 
Macaulay ? E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Distinctives or A GentLeMAN.—The late Rev. 
W. Waterworth, in his singularly learned ‘ Kog- 
land and Rome,’ speaking of a certain Sir Osmund 
Gifford, who had carried off two nuns from the 
convent of Wilton, says that, among other punish- 
ments inflicted on him, he consented to “ forfeit 
the distinctives of a gentleman,” p. 314. What 
does this mean ? Avon. 


Tae “Trrers.”—Can any of your readers tell 
where to get a list of the thirty-eight “ Triers” 
appointed by Cromwell to examine the clergy? I 
am anxious to know if any Sussex men acted in 
that capacity. Are their minute books preserved ? 

Frepexick E. F.S.A. 

Brighton, 


Rosamond Cuirrorp.— Cannot the date ot 
“Pair Rosamond’s” birth, unfixed in the * Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, be ascertained? 
She died in 1176. Had she two, or only one son 
by Henry II. ? Epwarp R. Vrvyran. 


Caartes Atsert Fecuter. — According to 
the ‘Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, 
Fechter, the actor, was born at Belleville, Paris, 
October 23, 1824. Miss ry Field, in - bio- 
graphy, while agreeing in the date, gives Hanway 
Yard, Oxford Street, as the place of birth. Is 
there any means of ascertaining which a 

RBAN. 


‘Exocn Arven.’—Is it known whether Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden’ is founded upon fact ; and, if 
so, are any further details about the history of the 
poem readily obtainable? Also, is the scene of 
the tale to be fixed as referring to any special dis- 
trict ? A. E. W. 

Handsworth-W :odhouse, Sheffield. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hor Prant.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me when and why was “Humulus lupulus” 
adopted as the scientific name of hop, the plant ? 
P. J. 

Manchester. 


Varyixe Fortrunes.—Can any one give me 
the name of the man who was a midshipman at 
Trafalgar, a cornet of horse at Waterloo, and died 
a Canon of the Church? Ricnarp Epecumss. 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 


Keeye anp Anprews Famities.—Edmund 
Keene, D.D., born at Lynn, Norfolk, 1713, 
became Master of Peter House, Cambridge, 1748, 
Bishop of Chester (hoiding the living of Stanhope, 
in the Bishopric of Durham, in commendam with 
the see) in 1752; translated to Ely in 1770; and 
died in 1781. He married Mary, daughter of 
Lancelot Andrews, Esq. Can any of your readers 
inform me where this marriage took place, and 
to what family Lancelot Andrews belonged, and 
what livings Dr. Keene held before he became 
Master of Peterhouse, or of what college in Cam- 
bridge he was a graduate ? 

C. T. J. Moors, Col. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Lerren Famity.—Richard Letten, of the parish 
of St. Andrew’s-in-the- Wardrobe, London, draper, 
married, for his second wife, June 1, 1613, Mary 
Wolsey, of St. Dunstan’s West, daughter of John 
Wolsey, late of North Walsham, county Norfolk, 
deceased. He was then a widower, fifty years of 
age. Had they any children; and what were 
their names? What was the name of his first 
wife; and had he any children by her, and what 
were their names? He is supposed to be the 
same with Richard Letten, who visited Dr. 
Richard Napier, of London, to consult him for a 
“payne in his hed,” June 24, 1604, when he was 
“forty years, and married ” (Manuscripts of Elias 
Ashmole in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 181, 
96). Peter Letten (supposed his brother), of 
Danton, county Essex, married Ann Sandell, of 
Haverstock, daughter of Thomas Sandell, of 
Basseldon, in said county, deceased. Marriage 
licence by the Bishop of London dated June 26, 
1615. Was there any issue of this marriage ; 
and what were the names of his children? Any 
information in relation to this family will be thank- 
fally received. J. J. Larrine, 

36, Woburn Place, W.C. 


Lucy Watrers.—Where can I find the fullest 
account of Lucy Walters, mother of the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth? Ricuarp Epecumsr. 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 


Quarrer-warrer.—In Sir John Davies's ‘ Dia- 
logue, Tanner MS. 79, which I suggest in another 


queen in 1602, the Gentleman Usher says, “No, 
do as I bid thee; I should know something that 
have beene a quarter-wayter [in the queen’s service] 
these fifteen yeares.” Kersey gives, “ Quarter- 
waiters, officers that attend by turns, for a Quarter 
of a Year, at a Princes Court.” Is there authority 
for such a custom and such @ definition? The 
usher who is supposed to use the words quoted is 
vaunting his experience in proof of the soundness 
of his advice. Guessing, one might say that, 
taking quarter in one sense of the French quartier 
and in our sense of quarters, it might indicate a 
house attendant; or, taking it in another sense of 
the French word, he might be a trencher-waiter. 
What the duties of gentlemen ushers as employed 
by royalty are might be a second question for the 
elucidation of my query. Br. Nicnotson, 


‘Leaves rrom A Manacer’s Norte-Boox.’— 
Who is the author of the theatrical sketches so 
entitled which appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine? Have they been reprinted ? a © 


Replies. 


RECORDS OF CELTIC OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
NAMES. 
(7™ S, iv. 1, 90, 134, 170). 

In his first article on this subject Mr. Stevenson 
included me in a class of writers which he called 
an “army of Celtic etymologists.” I was singled 
out as a representative or adherent of a school with 
which I have no more sympathy than Mr, Steven- 
son has, and to which I do not in any sense belong. 
I am not easily surprised at the language of con- 
troversy, especially when the word “ Celtic” enters 
the field, for the mention of that unhappy word is 
something like treading on an Irishman’s coat-tail. 
But I do confess to having felt some astonishment 
when, upon opening ‘N. & Q.’ at breakfast one 
morning, I found myself described as a Celtic 
etymologist, I had never derived a word from the 
**Celtic.” Ido not possess a single book written 
in that language, and I know no more of “‘ Celtic,” 
ancient or modern, than I know of Chinese.* 

Mr. STevENSON must have followed the principle 
of the ancient etymologist who derived lucus ‘‘ a 
non lucendo.” He must have called me “‘ a Celtic 
etymologist” because I have never derived words 
from the “Celtic”! It lies upon Mr. Stevenson 
either to show that I have done so or to withdraw 
his statement. It is true that in his first article he 
says that I “ wisely let Welsh alone”; and at the 
last reference he says that he is not in the least 
surprised to learn that I have “never been guilty 
of deriving English local names from modern 


* I am not here denying the Celtic origin of some 
English mountain and river names. I merely say that I 


noting was spoken at Sir Robert Cecil’s before the 


do not understand the language, and have never used it. 
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Welsh.” I italicize the word ‘‘ modern,” and I 
ask Mr. Srevenson either to show that I have 
ever derived English place-names from any “Celtic” 
source whatever, or to withdraw his statement 
without any reservation. 

Instead of withdrawing a statement which he 
could not support by one scrap of evidence, Mr. 
Srevenson has gone on to accuse Canon TAYLOR 
and me of ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon declensions. 
He says that we could have avoided making certain 
“reckless etymologies” which we have made “ by 
merely looking at an Anglo-Saxon table of declen- 
sions.” Now if knowledge on this subject can be 
so easily obtained, is it likely that any reasonable 

rson would avoid seeking it? I must leave 

ANoN TayYtor to answer this absurd charge 
against himself. For my part I will only say that 
T have had an Anglo-Saxon grammar on my shelves 
for many years. I have not only “looked at” the 
declensions, I have read them over and over 
again, and every page is scored with notes in my 
handwriting. 1 know as well as Mr. Stevenson 
that the Anglo-Saxon gen. pl. is not formed in s. 
I can only regret that the “ reckless ” statements of 
Mr. Stevenson should compel me to occupy the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ with this refutation. 

I have not introduced ‘‘the local names in 
Suéf, Wendel, Htin, &c.,” into this discussion, nor 
is it necessary that, in order to establish my case, 
they should be introduced. I have, however, 
offered no objection to their introduction by Mr. 
Stevenson; and therefore I am told, in effect, 
that to explain such a word as Hunton as 
** Huns town,” or “town of Huns,” implies an 
ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon declensions. As- 
suming the existence in Anglo-Saxon times of a 
village settled or occupied by Huns, the form 
which one would expect to find in A.-S, documents 
would be Hiina-tiin.* Now Hina-tin would be- 
come Hunton, or even, in later times, unston, as 
A.-S. Dena mearc has become Denmark. Mr. 
Sreveyson might just as well say that to derive 
Denmark from ‘‘ land of Danes” implies ignorance 
of the A.-S. gen. pl. in a or ena. 

There are many Huntons and Hunst in 


both cases the ethnic significance of the names would 
not be forgotten when the changes were made. 

One of the ancient bierlaws or townships within 
the parish of Sheffield is called Brightside. In 
1624 I find Brightsyd-houlmes. Harrison, in Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ mentions the place as Bricksie, 
It occurs as Brizard in the time of Elizabeth, 
Brizard in 1379, Brekesherth in 1328, (Hunter's 
‘ Hallamshire,’ p. 226) and Brichisherd before 1181 
(Eastwood’s ‘ Ecclesfield,’ p. 58). Now it seems 
clear that the first syllable of this word is erth, or 
ard, representing A.-S. eard, county, native soil, 
in short the Latin patria. This point is rendered, 
in my opinion, certain by the fact that the more 
modern word side has supplanted the older word 
eard. Admitting, as we doubtless must, that the 
early settlers of this country did not at first freely 
intermix, it seems clear that this bierlaw was 
either named after a person called Bright, or Berct, 
or that it was the “quarter” occupied by a tribe, or 
by a number of people amongst whom racial 
distinctions long survived. I am aware that the 
guttural spirant in Bright in an objection to a 
derivation from Bryt-eard, Bryts-eard, or Brittise- 
eard.* In 1637 I find “ Bryett meadow lying next 
unto Hallam,” and I have already mentioned 
Brytlande well as occuring in Sheffield in 1566. 
As regards the guttural spirant, Bryett may be, if I 
may 80 express it, a transition from Bryt to Bright, 
for I find in 1637 “a close of meadow and arrable 
called Bright with a cottage in it,” and in the same 
year “‘ the Bright house carr lying next heepsends 
lane.” I have already mentioned Brightholmle. 
This is many miles from Brightside. It isa remote 
place in Bradfield, and from its position towards the 
high moors is just the sort of place to which one 
might expect that the aborigines would retreat. 
As regards the oldest form of Brightside which I 
have been able to give, viz., Brichisherd, I would 
observe that it is very like Brittisc-eard,t especially 
when compared with the variant Brizard.t 

An old cross in Sheffield was called the Irish 
cross, It is mentioned in 1499 as Yrish Cross, The 
streets adjacent to this cross still form the Irish 


England. Both these forms are represented in 
Domesday. Are we, then, to say that Hunston 
contains the genitive singular of a personal name, 
and that Hunton does not? It seems clear to me 
that each of these forms represents Hiuna-tiin, 
town of Huns. Domesday was compiled at the 
end of the eleventh century, and there can be no 
doubt that at that period the old inflexions were 
dying out, or changing to the newer forms. The 
change from Hitina-tin to Hunton and Hunston 
would be as natural as the change from Frankish- 
gate to French-gate in more recent times, for in 


* In Domesday I find Wendleberie and Franchtone. 
Where is the tive in s here! 


* In 1637 I find Pye Banke in Sheffield, and Pigh hill. 
Pye Banke is also written Pay banke and Payhame 
Banke. Pigh hill and Pye Banke are the same place. : 

+ Compare Englesert, which occurs in 1349 ( Eastwood's 
‘Ecclesfield,’ p, 512). Of course I admit that there is 
some difficulty in the letter A in Brichisherd, The 
occurence, however, of Wolsh Stubbings, Brytlande, 
Englesert, Irish Cross, and Brichisherd in the same parish 
seems to me to far outweigh any apparent difficulty on this 
score. The carelessness of Anglo-Norman transeri 
may be mentioned here, and the case of Pigh and Pye 
mentioned above, I may also mention that these places 
are upon the line which divides the old kingdoms of Mercia 
and Northumbria. 

t As for the letter c in Brichisherd, Ma. St#VENSON 
is aware how easily an unskilful transcriber might 
mistake ¢ fore, The word is as nearly Brittish as it can 
be. 
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quarter, as doubtless they did in 1499, and long 
before then. Here, surely, the “Celtic” racial 
distinction has been kept up for many centuries. 
Mr. Srevenson cannot bring himself to believe 
that these racial distinction were kept up in 
English villages lying side by side. In the case of 
the Celtic population the distinction is still main- 
tained in large towns. It is the tendency of such 
distinctions in countries which have been long 
settled to die out, and we may therefore be sure 
that tribal differences were more strongly accen- 
tuated in ancient times than now. Judging from 
the analogies afforded by anthropology and ethno- 
logy, we may be quite certain that the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Great Britain did not at once die 
out, that they were not all slaughtered or driven to 
the fastnesses of Wales and the Western Highlands, 
but that great numbers remained settled in quarters 
of their own, all over England. This state of 
things is exactly what one might expect to have 
happened, and the existence of such names of 
hamlets and fields as Britland, Britishside, or 
Brightside, Wolsh Stubbings, Wales, Walsworth, 
Welshman’s Croft, affords, in my opinion, evidence 
that a presumption of so strong a kind—violenta 
presumptio, in the words of Coke—as to amount 
to actual certainty ought to be received as 
historical truth. With Brytlande well I may com- 
Flanderwell and Finchwell, both near Sheffield. 

the last of these names the prefix appears to be 
an adjective Finnisc, Finnish, with which may be 
compared A.-S. Frencisc and the more modern form 
French. This & priori argument, already strong 
in itself, is, in fact, supported by history, for 
Cesar expressly says that Teutonic settlers in 
Britain retained the names of their several tribes : 
“ Britannie pars interior ab iis incolitur quos natos in 
insula ipsa memoria proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ab 
iis qui praedz ac belli inferendi causa ex Belgis transi- 
erant ; qui omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum adpel- 
orti ex civitatibus eo et 
remanserunt, a - 

runt.”—' Bell. Gall.,’ v. 12. 
_ As regards Frankish field, it is, of course, not 
impossible that the name may have been derived 
from a person, and the surname Frankish does 
occur in Ecclesfield in the seventeenth century. 
But the existence of the surname Frankish or 
French in Nottingham or Doncaster would not 
furnish the least proof that the French gate, or French 
a, of either of these town was called after a 
. Frankish ora Mr. French.* Such a theory, as 
Mr. Stevenson must well know, could not be 
entertained. And the idea that the Frankish field 
of Ecclesfield is derived from a personal name is 
uy untenable. As for the Latinized form 
in the charter, it may mean either Frank- 


* In the Sheffield dialect french means “foreign.” A 
new kind of American knives would be called’ french. 
Compare with this the different meanings of Welsh. 


ish-man or French-man, I care not which. Mr. 
Srevenson has himself said that the Frankish gate 
of Nottingham has become French gate. It would 
appear, on his own showing, that there is about as 
much difference between Frankish and French in 
the early periods of English history as there is 
between Jew and Hebrew. 

I have already pointed to the strong analogy 
which exists between the settlement of the American 
continent by various European nations and the 
settlement of these islands by European tribes. No 
dispassionate observer can fail to see the full force of 
this analogy. For my part I have no doubt that 
the state of things which, as Canon Taytor has 
shown (ante, p. 134), now exists in some parts of 
the Grisons existed in England eleven or twelve 
centuriesago. Mr. Stevenson may talk of Kemble’s 
“rash conclusions,” he may seek to hold me up to 
the learned world as a ‘‘ Celtic etymologist,” or as 
a “local etymologist.” The first charge I have 
clearly refuted. As for the second, I know not 
what it means. If it means “a provincial etymo- 
logist,” I am a “local etymologist” in the same 
sense, and in no other, as the Archbishop of York 
is a ‘local preacher.” If it means “ an etymologist 
dealing with local names,” then Kemble, and even 
Mr. Srevenson himself, must be included in the 
some category. I cannot hope to convince Mr. 
Stevenson of error, for 

Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


I submit, however, that enough has been said to 
show that tribal influences and tribal names are 
clearly apparent in English local names. A con- 
clusion of this kind is admittedly of the greatest 
historial interest. If we reject it we are bound 
to admit that the human nature and the economic 
laws of to-day are wholly different from the human 
nature and the economic laws of fifteen centuries 
ago, and we are confronted with a host of diffi- 
culties, of which local names are not the least 
formidable. If we admit the conclusion, English 
history and English archeology will then be 
in harmony with the results of all the best 
modern research in anthropology, ethnology, 
and in natural science, and thousands of local 
names, hitherto obscure, will obtain a reasonable, 
if not a certain, solution. In such an inquiry the 
new-found art of phonology is very useful. But it 
can only be useful as the handmaid or companion 
of other ratiocinative processes, and not, as Mr. 
Srevenson seems to treat it, as ars artiwm or as 
a means by which to reform or subvert the whole 
order of the sciences. 8. O. Appy. 


There is a French Gate in Richmond, Yorkshire, 
which may have originated in times soon after the 
Norman occupation. The Normans may have 
been called Francit, but we must never forget that 
franche means A suburb of the town of 


Shrewsbury is kwell = Frankville = Freetown, 
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because it was outside the gate on the bridge 
where tolls or octroi dues were exacted. This 
explanation may go far to explain some of the 
expressions referred to. Mr. Stevenson “ cannot 
imagine an isolated Welsh village in English soil 
retaining its Celtic character unimpaired for over 
four centuries”; yet many towns and villages on 
the borders have two names, one Welsh and the 
other English, at the present day. I could make 
out a list, if I had time. In conversation, the 
Welsh people use the Welsh names. Shrewsbury, 
Montgomery, Oswestry, Welshpool, Denbigh, Chirk, 
are a few instances. I cannot enter into his argu- 
ment, but I am convinced that where place-names 
are composed of two or more elements, both are of 
the same language, and where they appear different 
further search is requisite. Boreav. 


**Rr rou pe rot,” &c. (7" 8. iv. 188).—These 
nonsensical choruses are a form of the ‘‘ refrain,” 
and may be supposed to arise when, a refrain being 
necessary, the nature of the writing does not admit 
of the refrain pure and proper, and the skill or 
knowledge of the writer is not equal to the secondary 
refrain. 

The refrain proper is a repetition of the same 
line or sentence in its regular grammatical place, 
at equal intervals; as in that most strange and 
solemn ballad, ‘ A Lykewake Dirge” :— 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Everie nighte and alle, 

Fire and sleete and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thy saule, 

The secondary refrain is the introduction of a 
detached sentence more or less connected, or not 
connected at all, with the subject of the poem ; as 
Scott in ‘ Waverley’ :— 

Heard ye sae merry the little bird sing? 


And the throstle-cock’s head is under his wing. 

Earlier instances may be seen in Allingham’s 
* Ballad Book,’ pp. 262, 279, and later are some 
ballads of Jean Ingelow’s (wickedly parodied by 
Calverley as “Butter and eggs and a pound of 
cheese”), and “‘ Toll slowly” in Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Rime of the Duchess May.’ 

But when we come to the nonsensical chorus the 
refrain assumes its lowest form, and surely it would 
be more interesting to collect instances of the 
secondary refrain than of this, The syllables used 
are any that lend themselves easily to music, and 
possibly in some cases were intended to imitate 
the sound of instruments ; imagination might con- 
jure “ Ri fol de rol” into the strings of a violin. 

Rub a dub, rub a dub, so go their drums, 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes— 
is not exactly in point, but it will show my 
meaning. If Norris O. begins his collection he will 
- Isu with the traditional “ Derry down” 


sed trolie lolie.” Then he will get on through 
Wither— 


But fool as then I was, 
I thought she loved me too ; 
But now, alas, she 's left me, 
Falero lero loo— 
and Lord Dorset — 
The muses now and Neptune too 
We must implore to write to you, 
With a fa la la la la— 
to Burns’s more elaborate “Igo and ago—iram 
coram dago” (Captain Grose, Globe ed., p. 232): 
and the latest instance I can give him (for, as he 
says, the style is—bappily—dying out) is in Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘Ballad of Lorraine,’ written shortly 
before his death, and only published, I think, in his 
‘ Life and Letters,”— 


Are a ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine Lorraine 


rree, 

Barum Barum Barum Barum Barum Barum Baree. 
To be pronounced, of course, Barim—not Barum, as 
I once heard a reader try to give it, to the 
destruction of all effect—for the sound does, it 
cannot be denied, admirably express the cruel force 
supposed to be put on the poorgirl. The ballad is 
curious, and the end is really pathetic:— 

She soarens young Vindictive, O the gallant lass was 


she, 

wr i 9 straight and won the race as near as near 
cou 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow- 
tree, 

O he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all the world 


to see, 
And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine Lorree. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


If any corespondent should feel himself qualified 
to explain the meaning of these words, common in 
choruses of the last generation, perhaps he will at 
the same time be kind enough to tell me the 
meaning, exact or approximate, of an astounding 
refrain which I have known ever since I was about 
twelve. It is in Anderson’s Cumberland ballad, 
‘The Worton Wedding,’ and it is more like a 
prolonged war-whoop than a bridal chorus. I copy 
it verbatim from the Wigton edition of the ‘ Camber- 
land Ballads,’ no date, Anderson died in 1833. 

Whurry-whum, whuddle-whum |! 
Whulty-whalty, wha-wha-wha ! 

And derry-dum, deeddle-dum ! 
Derry-ey den-dee ! 

As ‘The Worton Wedding’ consists of thirteen 
stanzas, and this wonderful chorus is repeated after 
each verse, the Worton wedding-guests could not 
complain that they did not get their money’s worth ! 


NATHAN 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Gooszserry S. iv. 204).—I think Sr. 
Swiraix would have acted more fairly if he had 


the Elizabethan ‘‘ Hey nonie nonie” 


and | consulted my larger dictionary also concerning 
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this difficult word. All my statements are founded 
on evidence, and I give the references. However, 
I only write for those who will condescend to look 
up the references given. 

I do not comment on the singular unfairness of 
suppressing all the evidence that tells in the 
direction I indicate. I give the Irish, Gaelic, 
and Welsh forms; but these are left out. I 
also quote the Swedish parallel to the German 
word ; but this is carefully kept out of sight. Ido 
not think that many can be found who approve of 
this style of argument. 

I simply confine myself to the one complaint 
that “neither dictionary nor friend helps me to 
krausbeere.” Now let us see, 

In my ‘Concise Dictionary’ (for I must not 
refer to the larger one), I say, at p. xi, that “G” 
means “German words as given in Fiiigel, ed. 
1861.” One would have thought that this dic- 
tionary would have been consulted, as I expressly 
refer to it. But no; it was easier to attack me; 
and a reference to it would have spoilt the game. 

It is the peculiarity of my ‘ Dictionary’ that I 
always verify all the foreign words, and always 
give the exact reference to the authority which I 
consulted. The labour of doing this was enormous; 
and now that it is done I am accused of not know- 
ingannfromau. Well, I consult “ Fliigel, ed. 
1861,” once more, and I find as follows: “ Kraus, 
adj., crisp, &c. ; krausbeere, cranberry, rough goose- 
berry.” There can be no error here of n for u, 
because krausbeere is given under “ Kraus,” ad- 
jective, and certainly the adjective is not krans 
(with n). I also find: “ Kranbeere, craneberry, 
red bilberry.” But I do not find either kransbeere 
or kronsbeere, which St, Swiruin has “ heard of.” 
Will he, in his turn, say where he heard of them ? 
— is that he has no authority for either 


I now add that Fliigel has somewhat altered his 
definition in a later edition ; but I could not tell 
this at the time, as I had not a later edition by 
me. However, I have received a nice new copy 
of the edition of 1882 from Herr Fliigel himself, 
as a token of esteem, and I highly value it. These 
kind indications of approval more than counter- 
balance this charge of inaccuracy. 

This edition has : “ Krausbeere, (1) red bilberry, 
whortleberry ; (2) rough gooseberry.” Also kran- 
bere has disappeared, and is replaced by “ Kra- 
nichbeere, cranberry.” I suppose it makes no great 
difference, I quote G. kranbeere in my ‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Cranberry”; but St. Swrrnty 
never troubled to refer to this. It was easier to 
write to‘N. & 

T also quote Swed. krusbir in my ‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ but this fact is suppressed. I give 
the reference, at p. xi, to Tauchnitz and Wide- 
gten. Inow refer again to these. I find in the 
former, “ Krusbiir, a gooseberry,” amongst ten 


similar compounds. I find in the latter, “ Krus- 

bar, fructus, ribis grossularie, gooseberry.” 

— buske, ribes grossularia, gooseberry 
ush.” 

I can easily add new illustrations. Thus, the 
Mod. Datch word is kruisbes, or kruisbezie, as if 
from kruis, a cross. But it is really from Du. 
kroes, frizzied, as the old spelling shows. Hex- 
ham’s ‘Du. Dict.’ has “‘ Kroesbesien, gooseberries,” 
and “ Kroesen, to curle, or to crispe.” 

E. Miiller’s ‘ Etymological English Dictionary ’ 
refers us, under *‘ Gooseberry,” to “nhd. kraus- 
beere, schw. krusbar, ndl. y krwisbesie, 
eine art rauher (krauser) stachelbeeren, it. uva 
crespa.” As E. Miiller was a German he ought 
to have known that “neither dictionary nor 
friend” can help us to krausbeere. But he did not 
know this. 

I now find the word also in E, Friesic. Kool- 
man has, “ Kriisebeje, krusbeje (ranhe) Stachelbeere, 
Grosselbeere, wva crispa grossularia.” He says 
there is a Danish krusbdér, but the usual Dan. 
word is stikkelsbar. 

Your readers will see that the charge of in- 
accuracy thas brought against me entirely fails, 
being purely reckless, Will Sr. Swirnin now 
withdraw it, sans phrase? Let me hope so. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


On Tyneside and, I believe, in Northumberland 
and Durham generally, groser, or grozer, is the 
common word for a gooseberry. R. B. 


Anyimatep Horsenarrs §, ii. 24, 110, 230, 
293; iii. 249, 370; iv. 33).— 

“ Antigonus, Phegon, Trallianus, Appianus Alexan- 
drinus, aliique historici a mulieribus oriri Viperas; ex 
hominis quoque capillis serpentes nasci tradiderunt, ex 
eo consensum probari, quod Antigonus, n. 91, ex spina 
parvos serpentes nasci his qui ante obitum serpentis 
cadaver odorati fuerint, unde Archelaus hoc epigramma 
confecit :— 

Cuncta in se alterni zvivis longa revolvit, 
Et vicibus certis omnia Mundus alit, 
Et curve sping serpens, res mira, medullis 
Nascitur, hoc monstrum putre cadaver habet, 
Traxerat exanimi vivus serpentis odorem,” &c, 
‘Baldi Angeli Abbatii Med. Physici yo 
de Admirabili Viper Natura,’ &c. (Liber 
Hagz Comitis, 1660, cap, xi, 
Abbatius’s preface is dated 1589. 
Rosert Prerpoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Cuar.otre Brontii (7 §. iii. 517; iv. 152).— 
Allow me to say, with regard to the reply of Mr. 
Harpy at the second reference :—1l. Charlotte 
Bronté was born at Thornton, in Bradford dale. 
2. The name of Miss Currer was Frances Mary 
Richardson Currer. 3. The Currers were a family 
of note in the Craven district of the West Riding. 
4. The estate of the Richardsons was at Bierley, 
near Bradford. Eshton was the estate of the 
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[7% 8, 1V. Sepr, 24, 


Wilsons, and, although Miss F. M. R. Ourrer 
resided there, it was not her property. Eshton is 
at least twenty miles from Haworth, and in a very 
different direction. 

The younger brother of the present baronet, 
Henry Ourrer Wilson, was sometime Rector of 
Marton and of Tunstall. See pedigree of the 
Wilsons and others in Whitaker's ‘ History of 
Craven.’ ww. 


Homer (7" §. iii. 189, 231, 335, 431).—Several 
hexametrical versions of the ‘Iliad’ have already 
been mentioned ; to these we may add, ‘ The Iliad 
translated into English Accentuated Hexameters,’ 
by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H. (8vo. 
London, 1866); and ‘ The Iliad,’ bk. i., in English 
hexameters according to quantity, by John Murray 
(8vo., London, 1862). Rosert F. Garprver. 


Seytenxce or Pontivs Pitatre (7™ §. iii. 287, 

460).—From an early manuscript formerly in the 

ession of the late Mr. C. Havell, Sandown, 

sle of Wight, found on the back of a Latin index 
to Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia’:— 

“Hee est copia originalis se’te’cie per Po’tiu’ Pylatu’ 
late co’tra Jhesu’ extracta a vera originali reperta in 
archiuo civitatis Vienne in De!lphinalu. 

“Nos Po'tius Pylatus prepositus et Judex in Jherusa- 
lem sub pote’tissimo Monarchie Imperatore Tyberio 
Cesare cui’ felicissimu’ imperiu’ co’seruet Altissimus in 
o’ibus et ex cu'ctis salutem. 

** Nobis sedentibus pro tribunali ob zelu’ Justicie et 

p’p'li Judeoru’ Presentatus est Jhesus Naza- 
renus qui temeraria assertione filiu’ dei se dixit cu’ ex 
paupercula matre natus sit, et rege’ Judeoru’ se predicat, 
opusque Salamonis destruere se jactat, populu’que a 
moyseica lege probatissima reuocat : quibus o’ibus uisis 
et probatis, crucis patibulo da’natione mori prescribimu’ 
una cu’ latronibus. Ite tenete eum.” 

A copy of this was given to me by Mr. Havell 
some five and twenty years since. I send it to 
*N. & Q.’ for what it may be worth. 

Nata. J. Hons. 


Aw Epivocve sy Cuartes Lame (7™ §, iv. 
226).—Last winter I saw at Mr. Joha Wilson's 
shop (12, King William Street, Strand) a copy of 
Henry Siddons’s ‘Time’s a Tell-Tale,’ which had 
stitched on to it a leaf of inferior paper with Lamb's 
epilogue. The verses were of the poorest, descrip- 
tion, quite unworthy of Lamb; but I do not re- 
member that they had any other “offensive” 
quality. J. CaMPBELL. 


Vestments or Brve Cotour §. iv. 148). 
—It is quite true that blue is a common colour 
in medisval inventories ; and medieval writers on 
liturgical subjects count it as one of the colours 

nonymous with black. Violet and purple are 

in the same series. I think it is thus spoken 
of in one of the ‘Ordines Romani’ printed by 
Mabillon. But I should doubt if it were the 
colour of vestments proper to the Pope. Since 
the return from the lonish captivity at 


Avignon he appears to have worn only red or 
white when pontificating. Anon. may find a 
discussion of this modern restriction to two of the 
papal colours in the tracts of Domenico Giorgi and 
Angelo Rocca. 

There is nothing particular to England in the 
use of blue. Very possibly it may have been worn 
in Rome by the Pope himself in the early Middle 
Ages ; when the local usages of Spain were abolished 
and the Miesal of Pius V. introduced, special leave 
was given by Gregory XIIL. for blue to be used on 
feasts of the B.V.M. It is also used, I read, in 
Germany and Naples at the present day. But the 
only liturgical direction that I can find for the use 
of blue or its congeners on feasts of the B.V.M. is 
in the sequence of the Patriarchal Church of Jeru- 
salem, that is, the Church established by the 
Crusaders about a.p. 1100. It is the earliest 
complete sequence of colours known to Ritualists, 
and I hope to publish an account shortly in some 
archeological review. The reason given for so 
strange a colour as black would no doubt be the 
verse in the Canticles : “‘ Nigra sum sed formosa.” 
Black is a very early liturgical colour, much earlier 
than violet or blue, though, unfortunately, its use 
for Lent and other times of affliction has died 
out in England since the Tractarian movement. 
In conclusion, I would venture to ask Anon. to 
look at a paper of mine on the liturgical colours in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society. J. Wicknam 

Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 


Dancinc 1x §. iii. 166, 435).— 
Some time before the appearance of Mr. Epe- 
cUMBE’s interesting account of the dancing boys, 
an English Roman Catholic priest who had resided 
some years in Seville showed me a photograph of 
them in full costume, precisely as described by 
your correspondent, merely remarking that “they 
danced before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Knowing the account would interest him, I sent 
him the paper in which it appeared, at the same 
time asking for any information he could give me 
on the subject. The following is an extract from 
his reply :-— 

“ The description is a very good one. As when I saw 
it, it took place in presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed ; but the writer does not mention how the boys 
finally twirl round and finish their dance with a very 
pretty genuflection. I myself did not make any parti- 
cular inquiry on the subject, but simply looked upon it 
all as a ceremony of the Mozarabic rite preserved; 
Seville has still a peculiar rite of its own, as well as 
& peculiar music, To my mind it is a reminiscence of 
Moorish times, ¢.¢., just after what they call the recon- 

wista of Spain by the Christian kings, They call the 

ys los Seises ; the name most probably has to do with 
their number, originally six. They also perform on 
Corpus Christi and the Sunday within the Octave. 
dance, I fancy, takes place also at Cordova as well a8 
Seville, but that was also a stronghold of Mozarabic 
custom,” 
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He adds that the extract from the Australian 
paper is “all imaginary.” 

My friend traces the origin of this strange cus- 
tom to the Moors, which is, I believe, the general 
and prevalent opinion. I would, however, if you 
will allow me the space in your valuable paper, 
suggest a still earlier date for its origin, and offer 
my idea for as much as it is worth to those of your 
correspondents who may have time to enter more 
fully into the subject, and test the correctness of 
my surmise. 

Tarshish of Scripture being generally admitted 
to be Spain, we find that as early as the days of 
King Solomon a Hebrew colony was established 
there of sufficient importance to require a collector 
of tribute, whose name is handed down to us as 
a Prince Adoniram (1 Kings iv. 6), and, to take a 
long step in time, in 1480 a gravestone was found 
at Saguntum, near Valencia, with the following in- 
scription in Hebrew characters: “This is the tomb 
of Adoniram, Legate of King Solomon, who came to 
collect tribute and died here” (‘ Vilalpandus, His 
Commentary on Ezekiel,’ vol. ii, ch. viii, p. 544). 

Taking the above for granted, I feel no difficulty 
in believing that the dance performed by these 
boys as a part of a most solemn function is a 
tradition handed down through the dim ages from 
the days of King Solomon, until the establishment 
of Christianity in Spain. Then the Church, which 
has the reputation (rightly or wrongly) of adapting 
herself to all men, and all things to her own use, 
finding this ceremonial remnant of the ancient 
faith, a memorial of David’s solemn dance before 
the ark of God (2 Samuel vi. 14), at once incor- 
porated it with the most solemn portion of the 
then modern liturgy, and continued in Christian 
times a similar performance before the ark of the 
new covenant as the royal father of Solomon had 
offered before the ark of the old. 

In support of my idea I have no further proof ; 
but the action, time, and circumstances induce me 
to consider the suggestion I make as a probable or 
possible explanation. I am not overlooking the 
disasters which befel the Hebrew colonists and 
drove them westward, nor the Moorish invasion 
which so revolutionized the south of Spain, and 
which to this day shows its effects on the mental 
and physical condition of the people as plainly 
as its artistic influence may be read in the gorgeous 
remains of its architecture left to us in the famous 
Palace of Grenada. I believe that stretching across 
the stream of time, perverted by paganism and 
many casualties, the dance of los Seises may be 
traced to the ancient Hebrew colony of Tarshish, 
many of whore members might have been present 
whea David the king performed his act of adora- 
tion, My only excuse for asking you to insert 
this is that it may perhaps elicit further informa- 
tion from some more learned of your corre- 

ts, Rita Fox. 


Nationa, Aytaem : Extra Verse (7* iv. 
147).—I can remember my father singing this 
parody one summer evening in 1850, as we were 
gliding down the Rhine, but his version differed 
slightly from the Hanover one. It ran :— 

Send us roast beef in store, 

When that’s done, send us more, 

With key of cellar door— 

God save the Queen!” 
Whence he obtained it I am quite unable to say. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Marernat Nores To iv. 110), 
—These have been a gradual growth, and began 
soon after the first Bible, printed by Guttenberg 
about 1455 (wrongly and foolishly called by some 
the “Mazarine Bible”). There are marginal 
references in Bernard Richel’s 1474 Bible. Ko- 
burger’s first edition, 1475, has none, but he 
introduced them in subsequent Bibles. Nicholas 
Lyra’s Bible (14787), I believe to be the first 
Bible in any language with notes and comments. 
As I have no copy of this in my collection, I 
speak from memory. 

The first English Bible, Coverdale’s, had a few 
marginal references ; the next, Matthew’s, 1537, 
had more, and is the first English Bible with 
notes, which in this Bible are a very remarkable 
feature. Some of them are very long, and many 
of them very bitter. It and Edmund Beck’s, 
1549, which is a reprint of it, are the most inter- 
esting of the old Bibles; and I look upon my 
copies of them as some of the gems of .ay library. 
No doubt these notes were the chief cause of 
Tyndale’s martyrdom. After this the putters 
forth of Bibles appear to have been more cautious 
for some time. There are numerous marginal 
references, but not many notes, in the various 
editions of the Great Bible (1539-66). All the 
editions of the Bishops’ Bible (folio, 1568-1602) 
have marginal references and a few short notes, 
The Genevan Bible, 1560 and onwards, has a lot 
of marginal references, various readings, and anno- 
tations—some editions more and others less—but 
I think it would be safe to say that the notes, &c., 
first began to be really important in the Genevan 
version. 

There is a great deal of curious and useful 
information to be found in many of the headings 
to chapters, introductions, and notes of the old 
Bibles. Many of the most lauded of the new 
readings of the lately revised Bible are simply a 
going back to the very earliest versions. This is 
a most interesting study or amusement—the col- 
lection of old Bibles. 

As a curious illustration of the fluctuation of 
value, or change in fashion, I have this day re- 
ceived from a London second-hand bookseller a 
copy of Scott’s ‘Commentary,’ best edition, 6 vols. 
4to., whole bound in purple morocco, as good as 
new, for sixteen shillings. A few years ago it 
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would have cost ten guineas, or more. The very 

proper but prosy old gentleman’s work will be just 

the thing for the library of a village in which I am 

interested. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“T’u a Durcuman” (7* §. iv. 25, 158).— Your 
ndents are all more or less astray. What- 
ever may have been the origin of this phrase, it 
has not as now used any necessary connexion with 
refusals to grant requests. A reference to the 
*Mill on the Floss’ will best illustrate its real 
meaning. “Eb, miss,” said Luke (I quote from 
memory), when Maggie showed him her picture of 
a Dutchman, “I don’t mek no account o’ Dutch- 
men”; and when the child asks him why, he tells 
her that bis old master, if at any time urged to do 
anything contrary to his own judgment, would say, 
“Tf I do I’m a Dutchman”; “ which,” adds Luke, 
“was as much as to say as a Dutchman was a 
fool.” George Eliot may be trusted in a matter of 
this sort, and this is precisely the sense in which 
I have always heard the phrase used. Why 
Dutchmen should be accounted fvols, I cannot 
say. Perhaps nothing more is meant than that 
they are outlanders, and, therefore, to the insular 
mind, contemptible; but I have read that a 
“ Moff” is properly a Dutchman, and that this is 
the meaning of the term in Marlowe’s line— 
Sclavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffs, and Danes. 
0. 0. B. 


Mr. Rarcuirre explains “talking Dutch” as 
meaning the employment of more refined language 
than that usually employed ; and in this part of 
Cheshire the phrase is similarly used. We have a 
sort of proverbial saying, “He talks as Dutch as 
Denpurt’s dog,” which is said when any uneducated 

rson tries to talk in a refined or affected manner. 

ut about Macclesfield rather an opposite mean- 
ing is attached to “talking Duteh.” There it 
means “to scold”; and one sometimes hears the 
following threat: “If tha does na gie o’er I’s talk 
Dutch to thee.” Ropert 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 


The expression “If I do I’m a Dutchman” is 
familiar in New York. Another form of it is 
“ You do beat the Dutch, and the Dutch beat the 
devil.” Both are supposed to have their origin in 
a fancied superiority of the English settlers in wit 
and quickness; and they are, in fact, a good- 
natured way of making fun of the descendants of 
the Dutch colonists, Bevertey R. Bers, 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

[See “ Dutch,” ‘N. & Q.,” passim. ] 


Inw Siens (7" 8. iii. 448; iv. 35, 152).—At 
Coverham, in North Yorkshire, is a village inn 


having the sign “Lady Bab,” depicting rather 
artistically a racer, probably trained on the adjacent 


moor at dieham. At Woodbridge may be 


seen painted on the signboard of an inn, “The 
Case is Altered.” Ought not a distinction to be 
made between inns having a sign depicting a 
subject and those merely having the name of the 
ae painted? Gunning, in his ‘ Reminiscences 
of Cambridge, tells the following amusing anecdote, 
on the authority of Bishop Watson of Llandaff, 
who always resided in Westmoreland :— 

“The principal inn at the head of Windermere had 
been known as the ‘Cock,’ but the landlord, by way of 
compliment to his distinguished neighbour, substituted 
the ‘ Bishop’ as the new sign. An innkeeper close by, 
who had frequently envied mine host of the ‘Cock’ for 
his good fortune in securing a iderable prepond 
ance of visitors, took advantage of the change, and 
attracted many travellers to his house by putting up the 
eign of the ‘Cock.’ The landlord with the new si 
was much discomfited by seeing many of his “ald 
customers deposited at his rival’s establishment; so, by 
way of remedy, he put up in large red letters under the 
portrait of the bishop, ‘This Is The Old Cock’ ” (second 
edition, vol. i. p, 213). + 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Jupiter (7 §. iv. 44).—May I be allowed 
to protest against the term ‘personal spite” in 
this connexion? John of Gaunt was a patron of 
Geoffrey Chaucer and a favourer of Wycliffe. I 
also take it that all politicians are at liberty to 
‘*make hay while the sun shines,” and, when in 
power, to mark their sense of opposition by pro- 
scription, I do not approve ; but it is “the way of 
the world.” Chaucer had his own vicissitudes, 
similarly to William of Wykeham. The latter 
was Olerk of the Works at Windsor before 1366 ; 
the former held the same office in 1389. This is 
the only point of contact known to me between 
these eminent persons. The cleric attained the 
episcopate in 1366, became Chancellor in 1371, 
and was deprived in 1376, which disability re- 
mained in force during the Jubilee of 1377. 
Possibly John of Gaunt found him a dangerous 
opponent. It was in 1377 that John de Wycliff 
was first cited, and it is to be assumed that the so- 
called queen mother acted under Lancaster's in- 
fluence when she intervened in his favour. But 
he was condemned in 1381 ; cited afresh in 1382. 
Chaucer was deprived in 1386, and dismissed in 
1391, John of Gaunt may well bave known the 
facts, if William of Wykebam really intervened 
against Chaucer and the Lollards. Here we must 
look for his justification. A. Hau 

Sandwich, 


Srpastian Canzor §. iv. 68, 155).—I must 
thank both Mr. Jonas and Mr. Payen-Parye 
for their replies to my query respecting this most 
extraordinary and eminent man. I have taken in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ from the 
beginning, so have no need of Mr. Payen-Parne’s 
kind offer. On referring to the above-mentioned 
authority I find Mr. C. H. Coote places Cabot’s 
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birth at 1474. This puts it two years later than I 
had previously, and seven years later than Mr. 
Jowas’s quotation from Lempriére’s ‘ Universal 
Biography. Mr. Jonas then again mentions 
1477 from another authority. All I wanted, and 
still wish to know, is the true date. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyavy. 


Creatore=Drinx (7 §. iv. 7).—I send you 

further passages showing the use of this word :— 

“The confusion of Babel was a parcel of drunkards, 

who fell out among themselves when they had taken a 
cup of the creature.” —J. Brown (1605-1682). 

“Come, master, let us go and get something to eat; 
will never be able to hold out as Mr. Whitfield does. 
seems to like a bit of the good cretur as well as other 

folks.” —Graves (1715-1807), ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ 
EverarD Home Co.emay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Prickincs or Conscience (7 §. iv. 
128)—Conscience pricks may be taken to be as 
old as Cicero, who has, “ Te conscientiz stimulant 
maleficioram tuorum ” (‘ Paradox.,’ ii.) ; or in the 
singular more exactly, “‘ Bessus, quanquam erat 
Greci sermonis ignarus, tamen stimulante con- 
scientia, indicium profecto Patronem detulisse cre- 
debat; et interpretis Greci relato sermone exempta 
dubitatio est” in Q. Curtius Rafus (v.11). So for 
the prick of conscience there is Richard of Ham- 
_ “stimulus conscientiz” in the original Latin 

which is translated pricke of con- 
science” in the MS. translations. Warton, in 
his ‘ History of English Poetry,’ in making an ex- 
tract from this, curiously remarks, ‘‘ This is one of 
the most common manuscripts in our libraries, and 
I prophecy that I am its last transcriber” (p. 170, 
London, Ward & Co., s.a.). It is not safe to pro- 


Nemo, after all, was not far wrong in connecting 
the expression with the Bible. For at Ecclesi- 
asticus xiv, 1, there is in Coverdale’s version, 
“Blissid is the man, that hath not fallen with y* 
worde of his mouth, and is not pricked with the 
conscience of synne.” It is the same in the Bishops’ 
version, only with a more modern spelling. The 
word is thus brought in by Shakspeare :— 

Leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her.—‘ Hamlet,’ I. v. 


Ep. MarsHALL, 


Nemo’s memory seems better than his concord- 
ance. Acts ii, 37 will give him what he seeks, 
except that the word is “ heart,” not conscience, 
the meaning being the same. He may also look at 
Psalm Ixxiii. 21. HERMENTRUDE. 


Richard Rolle, hermit of Hampole, wrote a work, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, entitled 
*The Prick of Conscience.’ About the same time, 
or a little before, Dan Michel wrote a devotional 
manual which he called ‘The Again-biting of 


Inwit ’=that is, the pain or remorse of conscience. 

** Pricking,” “again-biting,” “stinging,” all very 

expressive, whoever first used them. R. R. 
ton, Lincolnshire, 


Is not Acts ix. 5, the passage Nemo was search- 
ing for? In the Douai version pricks is rendered 
by “ goad.” R. H. Busx. 

[Many contributors oblige with replies to a similar 
effect. ] 


Dutcarnon (1* i, 254; v. 180, 252; S. 
xii. 407, 454; 6 S. v. 384; 7" S. iv. 48, 76, 
130).—May I be permitted to add to Mr. E. H. 
MaRrsHALL’s note in reply to Mr. Harpy's third 
query the single remark, viz., that the sixth edition 
of the ‘New World of Words’ (1706) was edited 
by John Kersey, not Kesey; a misprint which has 
led Pror. Sxear into the committal of an error, 

Rosert F. GarpIver. 


“ NoTHING’s NEW, ‘AND NOTHING’S TRUE, AND 
NOTHING MaTTERS” (7™ §. iv. 129).—The Cornish 
version of this proverb has been known to me for 
many years: “ There’s nothing new, and there’s 
nothing true, and it don’t sinnify ” (signify) ; and 
I supposed it to be peculiar to that county. It is 
probably an old proverb adapted to different 
localities. C. G. Boar. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Brron (7" §, iii. 527).—Warm thanks to 
Mr. Exssworts. It is high time that the voice 
of protest was raised in scorn of the trucu- 
lent vituperation directed against “the genius of 
Byron under the shallow disguise of [pretended] 
criticism.” May I ask, Does the Byron Memorial 
Comuwittee still exist? I never heard of that 
body’s dissolution. If existing it might be well 
for the members to come together to consider the 
steps to be taken to commemorate the centenary 
of the great poet’s birth, January 22, 1888. 

G. Harney. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Tax Ciarke Famity THE 
Fevrre (5 §, xii. 67, 97, 119, 256).—In looking 
through some back’ numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ I found 
the above query had not been fully answered; I 
therefore send the following information, which 
may perhaps be worthy of insertion in your 
columns. The father of Henri Jacques Guil- 
laume Clarke, Duc de Feltre, was Thomas Clarke, 
a colonel in the French service, who married 
Louisa, daughter of William Shee (by his wife 
Maria Thérésa, daughter of Peter Preponier, of 
Landrecies, whom he married in 1738). Thomas 
Clarke’s father, —— Clarke, Esq., married the 
daughter of —— Hughes, Esq. (he predeceased 
his wife, who married secondly William Shee of 
Sheepstown). 

The Duc de Feltre’s maternal uncle was Henry 
Shee, colonel of horse, Knight of St. Louis, and 
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peer of France. Madame de Rémusat, in her in- 
teresting ‘ Mémoires,’ says, in speaking of General 
Clarke :— 

“Son oncle M. Shee, qui a été fait sénateur par 
Vempereur et qui est pair de France, était, avant la 
Révolution, secrétaire général d'une partie de la cava- 
lerie légére, dont M. le Duc d’Orleans fut Colonel général. 
Il prit son neveu Clarke avec lui et le tira de son pro- 
vince.” 

She goes on to say :— 
“Marié en premiéres noces & une femme dont il fut 
mécontent, il Soom, ayant une fille douce et agréable 
u’il maria, lorsqu’il fut ministre, au Vicomte Emery de 
ontesquiou-Fezensac...... Le Duc de Feltre s’est remarié 
o— insignifiante et trés-bonne femme dont il a plusieurs 


General Clarke was born at Landrecies in 1763; he 
was minister of war in 1807, and in 1814 he was 
cteated Duc de Feltre; he became Field-Marshal 
of France in 1817, and died the following year at 
his seat Neuvillar. E. 8. H. 


Caytiixe Stone (7" S. iv. 109).—No doubt 
this means “ rocking-stone.” It is only another 
form of canting, the 1 added for euphony. A cant 
is a corner or angle; a thing with any inclination 
from the perpendicular is said to “cant over.” A 
cantle is the same thing—a corner or angle. This 
seems to be almost universal. In Finnish kunn- 
kanta is a “horn of the moon” (Wedgwood). It 
also means a thrust or push; so here you get the 
full description of a large stone hanging so that a 
thrust will move it from the perpendicular or 
balance. OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

Wearine Harts (7 §. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458 ; ii. 272, 355; iii. 31, 134, 258, 375).— 

** And baptizing of children he saw to be a foolish and 
groundless thing ; and that called the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, he saw idolatry in the receivers, in put- 
ting off their hate, or holding them before their faces 
while they eat the bread, which he thought too much 
honour to the elements and shadows.”—J. Whitney's 
* Memoirs of the Sufferings of the Quakers,’ second edi- 
tion, p. 344, London,’ 1791. 

The author is speaking of Thomas Zachary, who 
was born in 1622 and died in 1686. 
C. W. Penny. 


John Locke, writing to Mr. John Strachy, in 
December, 1664, from Cleve, says :— 

“TI went to the Lutheran Church, and found them 
all merrily singing with their hats on; so that by the 
posture they were in, and the fashion of the building, 
not altogether unlike a theatre, I was ready to fear 
that I had mistook the place,” &c. 


Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Jupiter or Georce IIL. iv. 7, 115).— 
Whatever may have been the reason for keeping 
George IIT.’s jubilee in the fiftieth year of his 
reign, it is certain that there is no Sori 


precedent for observing the fifty-first as the year 
of jubilee. Indeed, some authorities have con- 
sidered that the Jewish jubilee was the forty. 
ninth year, the seventh sabbatical year. But 
this opinion does not seem to be well supported, 
See Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Jubilee.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Rows or Cuzster (7™ S. iv. 189).—Bologna 
is merely a series of colonnades, like the old 
Regent Circus, but more irregular, in no wise 
resembling the Rows of Chester. Many Italian 
cities are like Bologna, especially Padua; but none 
like Chester. Thun has a faint resemblance, but I 
know of nothing like Chester except Berne ; and I 
have visited most towns of note in Europe out 
of Russia and Poland. J. T. B, 


At Dinan, in Brittany, arcades resting on carved 
granite pillars or wooden posts are very prevalent. 
The basements here are planted on pillars, and not 
as at Chester, where you mount, if I remember 
aright, to the rows. At Dol, too, in this district, 
Harotp Mater, Ool. 

5 


Diatectic Worps (7" iv. 22).—May I point 
out that the name graves is hardly a dialectic 
word, being rather a trade term, common all over 
the country. It is, besides, given in Webster and 
Worcester’s ‘ Dict.’ under the more ordinary spell- 
ing greaves, defined, in a fairly correct manner, as 
the “ sediment of melted tallow.” It should rather 
be, however, the residue from melting down the 
butcher’s rough fat into tallow. 

Is it not likely, also, that the word ooze, appa- 
rently employed as a synonym of seaweed, is a mis- 
print for oare (or ore), which is a common term for 
such seaweed as is usually gathered along the 
shore for use as manure ? 

Briser.—Is not this merely the French name for 
the operation described, viz., the breaking up or 
bruising the ground ? 

Crombes.—Grose, in his ‘ Provincial Glossary,’ 
gives this as cromes, and rowans he mentions as 
roughings or rowings. He also mentions flags as 
an agricultural term. W. S$. ih 


Rererence Wantev §. iv. 190).—The 
word ‘ blood-guiltiness” does not, so far as I am 
aware, occur anywhere in Thackeray. But, at the 
end of the paper on “Going to See a Man Hanged,” 
in his ‘Sketches and Travels in London,’ are some 
weighty remarks upon the evils of public executions, 
concluding with a hope that our land may be 
* cleansed of biood.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Bensamin Disraesi (7" §, iii. 89, 152, 232, 295, 


Scriptural | 371).—The aim of ‘ N. & Q.’ being accuracy, I am 
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pelled to take exception to Mr. W. J. Barty’s 
or t, at the last reference, that Benjamin 
Disraeli “ served his apprenticeship in an attorney’s 
office.” The word apprentice has never been used 
in connexion with attorneys (now styled “soli- 
citors”). A law student “enters into articles of 
” or “serves his articles,” and is only 
Wable to a civil action for neglect of his duties, 
whereas a refractory ‘‘ apprentice” is subject to the 
criminal law, and may be dealt with summarily by 
amagistrate. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Old English Plays, New Series.—The Works of Thomas 
Nabbes. Edited by A, H. Bullen, 2 vols. (Privately 
printed.) 


Onn by one the dramatists of the seventeenth century 
are being reprinted, and plays of 
post-Shakspearian epoch are now left to the chances o 
time and accident. + the all-important task of collect- 
ing and preserving the minor dramatists, as well as the 
major, Mr. Bullen has been an indefatigable worker, 
keeping up worthily the traditions of Gifford and Dyce. 
Apart from his editions of Marlowe, Middleton, and 
Marston, concerning which we have spoken, he has 
given us in his “Old Plays” the most interesting and 
important series of miscellaneous plays that bas yet seen 
the light. This collection he bas now enriched by the 
works of Thomas Nabbes, which are, in a strictly limited 
edition, reprinted in two volumes, uniform with the 
inal series, Concerning the task he has accomplished 
the merits of the man he has rescued from the 
chances of oblivion, Mr. Bullen speaks with a modesty 
and justice of criticism that leave little for any sub- 
sequent writer. Fresh from the perusal of Nabbes’s 
entire product, we turn to the introduction, and find an- 
ticipated every impression we had formed, and every 
verdict we had passed. The last word to be said in 
favour of or against Nabbes is there to be found. Mr. 
Bullen’s concluding words are: “ His place is at the feet 
of Shirley, on the lower slopes of Parnassus. He had 
much of Shirley’s fluency and refinement, with not a 
little of his limpness and tenuity. He was well nigh 
the last of the runners in the torch race, and the light 
burned very dimly. But it was a light not unfathered 
by the fire of Ida,—ove dxamxwy "léaiov mupéc.” In 
the very defects of the dramatists of this day, indeed, 
was a certain element of greatness missing from 
ee work, To quote a phrase from one of the 
nun 


The very lees of such millions of notes 
Exceed the wine of others. 
In Nabbes the lees are exhibited, but there are still some 
strength and flavour in them, 

The masques of Nabbes are the things by which he is 
best known. It may be doubted, beneven ahether he is 
here seen at his highest, He is always prone to moralize, 
and the temptation held out to him in dealing with 

¢ qualities or influences, as Melancholy, Love, 
Sensuality, Fear, &c., is too strong for him, In the 
lyrics of these, however, he rises above the ordinary 
level. Very little singing power has he, but the address 
of Love and the song “ md, thou fairest of all 


‘Mi 
Act II, and a second song 


Flow, flow, del 
And to height, 


are good enough to suggest that the lyrics are the work 
of another hand, Whatever may be the divergence of 
opinion on the subject, there cannot be a question that 
in tragedy Nabbes is at his worst. Though he had ap- 
parently some influence, he could not get his tragedy of 
‘The Unfortunate Mother’ acted. He addresses an 
apologetic “ Proeme” to the reader, but few, indeed, will 
be those it will reach. Not much better is ‘ Hannibal 
and Scipio,’ a tragedy acted 1635 by the Queen's Servants 
at their private house in Drury Lane, 4to., 1637. This 
is one of the few pieces of that date which give opposite 
the characters the names of the actors, and in so doing 
have a special interest for students of stage history. 
Much brighter are the comedies, ‘Tottenham Court’ is, 
indeed, one of the best pieces of its date, and may com- 
pare favourably with most works of Randolph, Brome, or 
even of Shirley, ‘Covent Garden’ is a fairly stimulating 
play; and ‘The Bride’ bas a pleasant and sympathetic 
plot, and some characters that are fairly realizable, even 
in these days. Mrs. Tongall in ‘Covent Garden’ is a 
singularly diverting personage, and her references to her 
handsome daughter Jynny, who is never seen, and is in 
turn promised to everybody, are in a vein of true comedy, 
The characters generally in the piece, Artlove, Young 
Worthy, and Dorothy, the last especially, with her 
noble vindication of her lover, are excellent, In ‘ Totten- 
ham Court,’ Act I. sc. iii, in the following conversation— 
“Second Tenant: ‘I am as sleepie as if I eaten a 
Puppie,’ First Tenant: ‘How? eat a Puppie?’ Second 
Tenant: ‘ Yes, a Puppie; I heard our Landlord's Carter 
speak it last Whitsontide in a piay’’’—it might be 
worth while adding a note to the effect that it is a mis- 
take of the clown for a “poppy.” From ‘ Hanniball and 
Scipio’ one or two poetical and almost imaginative pas- 
sages might be advanced. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
Bullen will continue bis labours until the entire drama of 
pre-revolutionary times issafe. No living scholar hasa finer 
taste ora keener scent, His notes are models of sound 
information and insight. The only thing to be regretted 
in connexion with his latest labour is that it is restricted 
to 150 copies, and is a book for the collector and the 
bibliophile rather than the general student. Such as it 
is, it is warmly welcomed, 


Custumals of Battle Abbey in the Reigns of Edward 1. 
and Edward JI, (1283-1312). From MSS8. in the 
Public Record Office, Edited by 8, R. Scargill-Bird, 
F.8.A, (Camden Society.) 

Tux portion of the senna of Battle Abbey now care- 

fully edited and given to the antiquarian public by Mr. 

Scargill-Bird, deals with eleven manors in the counties 

of Sussex, Kent, Berks, Wilts, Hants, Oxford, and Essex. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value to the student of 

the singularly interesting information concerning cus- 

tomary tenures which is there supplied, and the picture 
of the conditions of agricultural life which is furnished. 

In information as to amount and value of the work 

exacted by the lord of the manor, and the conditions 

under which it was to be performed, the recompense, in 
food or otherwise, to which the tenants were entitled, 
the MS. is singularly rich, the information being in 
most cases scrupulously minute. In the Rental and 

Custumal of Brithwolton, co. Berks, is thus a full specifi- 

cation of the rents and services of the “ Liberi tenentes, 

Virgarii, Cottarii, and Cottariz.” The free tenants 

were six in number, some of whom were to attend the 

three autumnal precarie, a first by one man, the 
second by two, and a third with his whole household. 

The parson, who held a virgate of land at the annual 

rent of 1s,, was to bave his household present at the 
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Great Precaria in the autumn, and no man on the da 
of this was to reap anywhere except in the lord’s field, 
A g the responsibilities of the virgarins was “ to 
lough and harrow an acre, called‘ Nedacra,’ although he 
no animals for ploughing, or else to give tnree hens 
and a cock as church shot.” For each animal of the 
of two years and upwards a penny was to be paid at 
feast of St. John the Baptist, which was called 
“ Lesselver.” They “were to mow the whole of the 
lord’s meadowland,’ and “to carry the hay.” For this 
“ they were to receive a sheep (the lord taking the right 
shoulder), and to have salt for the salting thereof.” 
They were “ to gather nuts ad medietatem, i. ¢., retaining 
half the quantity gathered,” and so forth. Equally full 
is the information as to the minor services imposed 
on the prapos:tus, or foreman, the carucarius, the shep- 
herd, the swineherd. These materials for history are 
wel . The lusion that their study has forced 
upon the able editor is that, with the exception of the 
restrictions imposed upon liberty, the manorial system 
popes “ to have constituted originally a fair and equit- 
le scheme of co-operative industry, and to have main- 
tained that character to a great extent throughout its 
subsequent modifications.” 


The Yorkshire A icaland Topographical Journal. 
Part XXXVIIL (Vol. X. Part Li,), (Printed for the 
Association.) 

Tus Journal continues to contain its usual fare 

for the genealogist and antiquary. ‘ Paver’s Marriage 

Licences’ are carried down to 1602, and illustrate 

several well-known names, such as Longfellow, Morison, 

Saville, Conyers, &c. Curiously enough, while the early 

history of the Exelby family forms the subject of a 

careful paper by Mr. H. D, Eshelby—the first of a series 

which promises to be of interest—we find among ‘ Paver’s 

Marriage Licences,’ in this very part of the Journal, a 

licence for the marriage of Thomas Colman, of Kirkby 

Overblows, with Margaret Exelby, of Spofforth, in 1601 

Our valued friend the Rev. J. T, Fowler gives us another 

instalment of the Cistercian statutes, and the Yorkshire 

portion of Leland forms a useful new feature of this 
t, annotated by Mr. Thomas Brayshaw. Mr. H. E. 
hetwynd-Stapleton commences the story of the Tem- 
plars at their Yorkshire preceptory of Templeburst, 
which is welcome as a sympathetic addition to our too 
scanty chronicles of the Templars in England, 


Tux Dante Society of New York has completed the 
concordance to the ‘ Divina Comedia,’ which has been 
announced as in course of preparation by Dr. Edward 
Allen Fay. It will be printed as rapidly as possible, 
and issued by subscription, Messrs. Triibner & Co. are 
the London agents. 

Mas. Axw Tuomas died on Aug. 6 at Plymouth, where 
she was born Dec. 13, 1808. She was on a visit to her 
native town, having resided in London for upwards of 
sixty years. She had all her faculties to the last. Onl 
a few weeks ago she sent a note to ‘N. & Q.,’ to which 
she was an occasional contributor on Sbakspearian sub- 
jects. The note was inserted ante, p. 186. Under her 
initials she originated a controversy in Public Opinion 
which lasted from January to March, last year, on points 
of English grammar. hen the Serjeants dissolved, 
they presented her with 600/, as the widow of a Ser- 
jeant, As to this Serjeant Ballantine gives an interest- 
ing note in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ She had Shakspeare 
and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ at her fingers’ ends. The 

icture of her son Percy Thomas, in the Royal Academy 
fast ear, was one of the few chosen for illustration 
in the * Official Illustrated Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy,” 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices ; 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, que’ 


or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” = 

W. F. Pripravx (‘Dame Durden’).—Here are the 
words you seek, They are entitled ‘A Catch,’ and are 
published with the well-known music :— 


Dame sobs kept five serving girls to carry the milking 
pau, 
She = kept five lab’ring men, to use the spade and 


il. 
"Twas Moll, and Bet, and Doll, and Kate, and Dorothy 
Draggletail, 
And John and Dick, and Joe and Jack, and Humphrey 
with his flail. 
And John kiss'd Molly, and Dick kiss’d Betty, and Joe 
kiss’d Dolly, and Jack kiss’d Kitty and Dorothy 


Draggletail, 
to carry the milking 


Dame Durden in the morn 80 soon, she did begin to call; 
To wo eg servant maids and men, she did begin to 
"Twas Moll, &c. 
*Twas in the morn of Valentine, the birds began to 
Dame Durden’s servant maids and men, they all 
to mate. 
"Twas Moll, &c, 


Hersert Maxwett (“ Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam’ ”), 
—The question to whom Tennyson refers in the stanza 
beginning “I hold it truth with him who sings” has 


been twice asked in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and bas led to much con- 


jecture and no very definite conclusion. See 1" 8. iii. 
142, 227 ; 4% 8. iv. 561; v. 62, 213, 352, 388, 543. Shel- 
ley, Coleridge, Longfellow, are advanced as the singer. 
F. D. L.— 
When cockle shells turn silver belle, 
And mussels grow on every tree. 

Is not this an alteration of the well-known nursery 
ballad !— 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
What does your garden grow? 
Cockle shells and silver bells 
And mussels all in a row. 
See Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
Gro, C. Paarr (“ Books Wanted ”),—Apply to Reeves 
& Turner, Booksellers, Strand, W.C. 
Mr. J. MoGricor desires to know the exact date of 
the closing of Cremorne, 
C, A, Warp Wayzgoose ").—See 6t» iv. 80. 
Auta Gronnata,—Lord Jocelyn died Aug. 12, 1854, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and: 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL ALMANACK FOR 1888. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ENVOY’S DAUGHTER: 


THE ROMANCE OF A YEAR. 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL at EASTBOURNE. | A LOVER to the RESCUE. 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


A RUN to NICE. 
The ENVOY’S ARRIVAL. The EARTHQUAKE. 


The PLOT at PEVENSEY CASTLE. The DIPLOMATIST at CAIRO. 


TO THE OLD HOME in KENT. 


HURSTMONCEUX. BATTLE. RYE. MYSTERIES of the NILE. 


COASTING. AT the PASHA’S MERCY. 
HASTINGS to FOLKESTONE. 
A FLIGHT to the MEDITERRANEAN. | A TERRIBLE DOOM. 
MALTA, SICILY, ETNA. | 
HOME AGAIN. 
The MOUNTAIN CASTLE. The CONFESSION. 


A NIGHT ATTACK. A GREAT REWARD. 


THE ENVOY’S STORY. 
THREE DEAR GIRLS. A Story. 


Table of Events. 

Obituary. 

Sketch of the Past Fifty Years. 
Calendar for 1888. 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Sold at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [7 8. IV, 24, "87, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 9¢d. 

BRADSEAW'S 5 RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
Sd. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2, 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE, Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS, 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’'S for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS (OBTAIN ED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANOIS, Athen: Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
FRANCI at No. Took’scourt, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Saturday, September 24, 1887. 
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